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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 





KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 


INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 
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L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 


sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know is 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 
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within half an hour of unpacking it 
you'll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can’t. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 


standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it is to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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On the cover: Giorgio Armani’s Sprin 
1990 signature jacket—superb failor- 
ing with practically no_ interfacing. 
See p. 24. (Photo by Yvonne Taylor} 
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Letters: Catalan lace, better pillows, fusing and bagging, horizontal cable lines 
Questions: Pilling, macrame cord, “unshrinking” wool knits 
Tips: Pleating, enlarging embroidery fabric, adapting a shirt pattern for nursing 


Notes: Conferences, sewing news, exhibits, organizations, knitting news, law 


Shows: Beauty from a plain people 


Calendar: Exhibitions, tours, conferences, workshops, competitions, connections 


Supplies: Shopping Britain by mail 


Books: Fashion, sewing, knitting, crochet, stitchery, quilting, weaving 
Humor: The impossible takes just a little bit longer 
Back Cover: Luminous layers of fabrics 


24 Inside an Armani Jacket 


50 At Play in the Land of Color 
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Exploring the secrets of 
the Master of Milan 
by Ann Hyde 


Finding fortuitous combinations 
for vibrant knitting 
by Dorothy Bird 


Creating the Look 
of the Past 
Techniques of 

theater costumers 

by Nancy Brennan 


38 A Thousand Points of Light 


43 
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The basics of beading a 
garment with needle 
and thread 

by Jeanne Leffingwell 


Making Great Strides 
How to puta perfect pleat 
into a straight skirt 

by Linda Faiola 


A Better Zipper for 
a Vent or Pleat 
by Linda Faiola 
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Knitting Traditions 
More than one right way 
by Beth Brown-Reinsel 





Hand-felted Jackets For Kids 


Making seamless garments 
from a few wool fibers and 
a little soapy water 

by Anne Einset Vickrey 


A Balancing Act 
Knitter’s guide to pattern 
and proportion 

by Alice Korach 


Chinese Tiger Magic 
Stitched symbols chase 
the demons away 

by Jean Deval 


Facing Finesse 

A couture waistband 

thins even the thickest fabrics 
by Claire B. Shaeffer 


Amish Quiet, Amish Quilt 
The plain and not-so-simple 
Nine Patch 

by Sue Bender 
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Catalan lace 
I was amazed to see the article on 
Catalan lace (Threads, No. 29, p. 31). My 
cousin in Calabria (Southern Italy) makes 
exquisite knitted lace items, often on size 7 
wires, with No. 60 thread. The work is 
called lavore artistica se calze, fancy 
stocking work, and is practised by few 
today, due to the complexity of the work. 
The designs are not charted out, but written 
in a type of code that does not resemble 
any knitting pattern I’ve ever seen. 
—Francine Rossi, Rochester Hills, MI 


Carrying your work 
For Convergence knitter Cecilia Straney 
(Threads, No. 29, p. 16), the wonderful 
discoveries are just beginning. You 
might or might not carry an inkle loom or 
card weaving on a bus, but you 
definitely can take your spinning along. 
When I’m on the road, I always carry 
my spinning basket, which contains a 
small brass takli (spindle), a rice bowl, 
and my angora. I can work anywhere, 
without the worry of attending toa 
knitting pattern or dropping stitches. (The 
takli is available for $4.95 including 
S&H from Celia Quinn, 308 Woodrow 
Ave., Santa Cruz, CA 95060). 

—Metta Brown, Boerne, TX 


Needted 


I shudder when I read your tips for 
keeping track of your sewing-machine 
needles: “writing it on tape,” “using 
colored pens,” etc. My needles are all the 
same make and I simply keep their 
packages in a rubberbanded stack, with 
the one in the machine on top. When 
changing needles, one used briefly goes 
back into the package tip up, to show it 
has been used, then the new needle size 
is chosen and its package goes on top. 
—~Max D. Smith, Weslaco, TX 


Children’s clothes, continued 
I strongly agree with Marilyn Bosckis 
(Threads, No. 29, p. 4). Subscribers most 
likely will have stepped past seeing only 
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the presentations, to using the concepts 
as a springboard for their own 
creativity. Why stifle the artist who 
prefers to design for children? In 
general, I also agree with Kathleen 
Gillespie, who said that children’s 
clothing is not suitable for haute couture. 
But has she forgotten about heirlooms 
handed down to children through 
generations? These must be high 
quality and able to last for years. 

—Carrie Farmer, Northglenn, CO 


I find working on small garments for 

my 4-year- and 3-month-old girls ideal for 

perfecting sewing techniques. I have 

tried out various seam finishes before 

using them on my garments. If I make 

a mistake, there’s much less to rip out. 
—Elzabeth Blodgett, Moorestown, NJ 


Contesting assumptions 
Some of the letters in your June/July 
issue disturb me. No readers should think 
they are such experts and artists that 
they are on a plane too high for the average 
reader. No one is expert in everything, so 
we can all learn if we so desire. There’s 
something in Threads for each of us. 
And why not a contest with prizes for those 
who wish to participate? Those who 
think their work is incomparable need not. 
I hope you'll continue just as you have 
always done: varied subjects, articles well 
written and illustrated, beautifully 
printed, aimed to satisfy intelligent readers 
of many fields of expertise. 

—Margaret S. Nichols, Athens, NY 


There comes a time when an 
artist/handcrafter moves from the 
“handmade, irregular, risk-taking 
textiles” described in Ms. Jones’ letter 
(Threads, No. 30, p. 4) to professionally 
finished yet original and fresh textiles. 
Not only does competition make us 
strive to do our very best, aesthetically 
and technically, but it serves as a 
wonderful feedback mechanism. 
—Virginia Hamilton, Placerville, CA 
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The blue jeans fit! 
I appreciated “Who Needs Calvin Klein?” 
(Threads, No. 28, p. 58). I received my copy 
one day and was wearing the pants I’d 
made from Jerry Sider’s draft the next 
afternoon. I’ve worn men’s jeans for years 
because of the fit, but I have always wanted 
them in different materials, with different 
pockets, and with no back yoke. I 
followed the drafting instructions up to the 
voke and stopped. Though the pattern 
looked a little strange, I went ahead and 
made the pants. They fit perfectly, 
without a single alteration. 

—_Ingrid Morris, Milam, TX 


Pillow improvements 
I would like to add two comments to 
Roberta Carr’s “Couture Pillows” (Threads, 
No. 28, p. 26). For a snug, clean fit, I never 
incorporate ease. If the pillow form is 16 in., 
I cut the fabric square 16 in. and sew a ’A- 
in. perimeter seam. If I put a zipper in the 
side seam, I add a %4-seam allowance on 
one side, and sew it at ‘4 in. when I baste for 
the zipper. I have found a technique for 
eliminating floppy corner points. I taper the 
pattern at each comer by dividing each 
side into fourths to find points A in the 
ana wanls att ee c 4 - —. 8 
measuring “” in. s) | 
from each corner to sa La 
find points B, and 
connecting the A’s 
and B’s. The new A+ rA 
pattern (shaded area) {0 7 oe 8 
will make a perfectly SA aA ® 
square looking pillow, I promise. 

—Dee DuMont, Bainbridge Island, WA 


Horizontal cable lines 

I loved Kathleen Warnick’s picture 

knitting (Threads, No. 28, p. 45). You can, 
indeed, form a horizontal line in this 
technique. Mary Walker Phillips showed us 
how in her classic book, Creative Knitting 
(Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., NY; 1980): 
Knit into the back loop of the second 
stitch, and then into the front loop of the 
first stitch and let both discard loops off 
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Coats 


Amid the lush hues of today's 
am bity fashion landscape are colors 
gq not ofmans invention. The 

x pigments of natures imagi- 
nation. Pure and brilliant. Captured in 
thread by Coats & Clark. None are more 
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beautiful. Or more in demand. Because when youre the biggest name 
And we offer something more than _ in the sewing business, you have to keep 
the garden variety of thread—Dual Duty up appearances. 


heads spec overocksevinateads, COATS & CLARK 


and 100% Cotton threads. 30 Patewood Plaza, Greenville, SC 29615 
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the needle. Now pass one stitch from the 
right needle back to the left and repeat for 
as long as you want your horizontal line. 
Because this moves the knitting to the left 
by one stitch, eliminate distortion by 
increasing one in the first stitch (k2 sts 
into lst st, transfer one st back to left 
needle) and decreasing one at the end of 
vour line (kK 2nd and 3rd sts tog in back 
loops, k 1st st in front loop). 

Sandy Terp, Phillipsburg, NJ 


Tailoring, fusing 
As a rookie tailor trying to become 
polished, I’m concerned that Threads 
printed “Tips and Techniques from 
Dior’s Ready-to-Wear.” Frankly, I have 
never wanted to look inside a ready-to- 
wear garment. I would much prefer to look 
inside a well-executed handmade custom 
garment. Ms. Shaeffer’s repeated references 
to fusibles concern me as well. I thought 
that hand-stitched hair canvas sets the 
standard for fine quality. 

—Robert H. Welton, Baltimore, MLD 


Claire Shaeffer replies: When selecting 
intertacings, no single rule applies, to tailors 


For Animal Lovers... 


Donna Salyers’ 
FABULOUS-FURS 


New Patterns! 
New Fabrics! 


Wrap yourself in 
a luxurious, 
guilt-free 
Fabulous-Fur! 
Call NOW 
for a FREE 
brochure 
1-800-848-4650 
P.O. Box 40425 
Cincinnati, OH 
45240 
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or couturiers. It is unfair to equate fusibles 
with poor quality. Many detail areas can be 
interfaced as well, or better, with fusibles. 

At Yves Saint Laurent hair canvas or 
linen is used; lapels and collars are shaped 
with hand pad stitches, but cutfs are 
sometimes intertaced with fusibles. At Dior, 
pockets and hems may be shaped with 
fusibles. At Hardy Amies, jackets are 
underlined with fusible knit, then 
interfaced with silk organza, and finally 
shaped with hand padding. At Gieves 
and Hawkes (Saville Row, London), they 
use no fusibles, but the collar and lapels 
are padded on a special machine. 

In ready-to-wear, the cost of hand 
padding is usually prohibitive, but some 
fusible applications require very close 
examination to detect. A joy of homesewing 
is being able to pick and choose. If vou 
have the time and inclination, you can 
enjoy the rewards of hand padding; if 
not, you can still sew a fine garment. 


Buttonhole bloop 

Re: “Beating the Buttonhole Blues” 
(Threads, No. 26, p. 60): The Singer 6268's 
buttonhole width and density can be 



















adjusted, by pressing both length and 
width buttons, then turning the knob. It 
does two types of zigzags: small for 
reinforcement and larger over the top to 
eliminate stitching twice. This machine has 
been updated with two new electronic 
models, the 9900 and the Quantum XL-1. 
—Pamela Hastings, 
Mngr., Product Training & Education, 
Singer Sewing Co., Edison, NJ 


Another fabric supplier 

One World Fabrics (Box 4755, Dept. T, 

Key West, FL 33041) carries batiks from 

Indonesia, India, and Africa as well as 

handwoven cottons and ikats. Catalog, $4. 
—Mally Weaver, Key West, FL 


Another use for Threadfuse 
Re: Threadfuse (Threads, No. 28, p. 18): 
For a permanent crease, place a piece of 
Threadfuse down the inside front 
creaseline of pants and press. 

—Klaine LeMaire, Brossard, Quebec 


Wrong credit 
The photo on page 59 (Threads, No. 29) 
was taken by Nancy DePra. 
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on command. 


Snap on sole with 
exclusive “Quick-Fit” 
system. 













and traditional. 


Script and block 
alphabet complete 
with lower case. 


ZB 
NZ 
Memory recalls designs . NY 


Sleek European styling. 


7mm wide stitching, 


7 Memorable buttonholes 
including bound, keyhole 


TheNewEIna9000, 


Stitch length and 
width automatically 
displayed. 


Exclusive Elnagram® gives 
you a 15 mm high alphabet 


for monogramming. 248 built-in stitches. 


6 memories each 
with a capacity of 
48 stitches. 


Updateable with cassettes. 
432 stitches presently 
available. 
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Unique one-step 
sensor buttonhole. 






Lock stitching 
at a touch. 


Famous Elna easy 
loading drop in bobbin. 


Makes Sewing...Childs Play, 


The Elna 9000 does almost any stitching you 
can imagine...from the thickest woolens to the most 
delicate silks... it’s almost like playing while sewing. 

Just touch a button for one of ten frequently 
used stitches; straight, zigzag, blind hem, superstretch, 
double overlock...and more. 

Formore sophisticatedstitches, just enter thestitch 
number and you're creating beautiful scalloping, cross- 
stitching, hemstitching, seven different types of tailored 
buttonholes, alphabets or any of hundreds of other 
challenging stitches. 


Memory, memory, memory. 


The Elna 9000 almost does your thinking for you 
with built in memories. 
It has almost 200 additional stitches available on 
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4 optional cassettes and offers unlimited capacity to 
store...and easily repeat stitches, motifs, monograms, 
names or anything that you can create. It really makes 
sewing fun...like child’s play. 


Quality and creativity 


The Elna 9000 combines traditional quality and 
the latest sewing technology. It’s simple to use. At the 
touch of a finger, you can sew a bound buttonhole or 
a 15mm Elnagram® alphabet. 

There isn’t enough room on this page to tell you 
all the things the Elna 9000 can do. And no words can 
tell you how beautifully and precisely the Elna 9000 
can execute your designs. You simply must see this 
electronic marvel for yourself in order to appreciate 
the world of creative possibilities it can open for you. 


A SWISS TRADITION OF 
INNOVATIVE EXCELLENCE 


7642 Washington Avenue South « Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
Elna Canada ¢ 525 Hanlan Road * Woodbridge, Ontario Canada * L4L4R8 


© 1989, ELNA, INC. 


— Questions 


Why do things pill? 
What causes pilling? Are some fabrics 
or fibers prone to it? Do some washing 
and drying methods aggravate it? 

—Jan Marie Grayson, Buffalo, NY 
Erica Lynne replies: Pilling happens 
when individual fibers slip partially out of 
the varn they were spun into and are 
then subjected to friction, which rubs 
them together into those irritating little 
balls. It's not the presence of short fibers in 
a varn that causes pilling, as many 
people assume. When short fibers slip out, 
they just fall away, but when longer 
fibers slip out, usually one end remains 
attached, so they stick around, waiting to 
get into trouble. The problem is related to 
the amount of twist in the yarn, and to 
the amount of fiber per inch; loosely spun, 
thin yarns are most pill prone because 
these conditions make it easy for fibers to 
slip, and if there’s a mixture of staple 
lengths, the problem’s likely to be worse. 
The longer and more uniform the staple 
and the more combed and tightly spun the 
varn, the less pilling will occur. Good- 
quality worsted-spun varns should be 
virtually pill-free. Fiber blends can suffer 
from pilling because the mix may cause 
some of the fibers to slip more easily 
than others, but almost any fiber can pill. 
As you've probably noticed, pilling is 
worst where fabrics rub together, like 
under the arms. Machine washing and 
drying create lots of friction, so they will 
probably aggravate pilling, but a varn 
that wants to pill will do so, no matter what 
vou do. Unfortunately, I don’t know of 
any reliable tests to predict if a varn will 
pill or not, and Id love to hear from 
anyone who's got one. 


Gone but not forgotten 


I’ve looked everywhere for the Osrow 
Steamstress IT steamer. Has the company 
gone out of business? 

—Terry Field, Costa Mesa, CA 


I’m looking for a Harmony Auto- 
Knitter sock knitting machine. The 
company is no longer in business. Do 
any readers have one for sale? 

—~Metta Brown, Boerne, TX 
David Coffin replies: Apparently the 
Steamstress and it’s parent company are a 
thing of the past; ’ve been unable to 
track down Osrow or a current source for 
their steamer/iron. Its main virtue was a 
non-heating plastic soleplate, with a few 
small steam holes near the iron-shaped 
tip, ideal for opening seams in heat- 
sensitive fabrics. According to Rena 
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Shaefer at The Fabric Carr (Box 32120, San 
Jose, CA 95152-2120, 408-929-1651), 
many ex-Steamstress customers have been 
pleased with Rowenta steamers, models 
DA55 and DAS5S6, both of which have non- 
heating soleplates (not iron-shaped) but 
produce lots of steam (from ordinary tap 
water) when triggered. Both versions 
have detachable bristles for raising nap; the 
DA56 also has a creasing attachment for 
holding a folded edge while steaming it. 
The steamers are available in 
department stores and from the Fabric 
Carr; they retail from $40 to $50. 

Norma Bogan of Harmony Knitters 
Inc. contirms that they are in the process 
of selling the Auto-Knitter portion of 
their business to a company in South 
America—Harmony Knitters $.A., Box 
8359, La Paz, Bolivia. She suggests that 
interested knitters write to them to 
encourage them to make the machines 
available again in the U.S. Bogan is still 
selling needles and instruction manuals 
for the machines, but in the meantime 
any readers who want to sell their Auto- 
Knitters should write to Threads; we'll 
forward the information to any readers 
who let us know of their interest in 
buying one. 


Satlor’s macrame cord 

I’m looking for Belfast cord, which 

sailor’s used to use to make belts and 

other macrame items. Can you help? 
—Fraser Sammis, NY, NY 

D. C. replies: Belfast cord is known 

more generically as seine twine, an all- 

cotton, tightly twisted, thin cord 

available only in white and on 1500-ft. 

cones, from Textile Enterprises, P. O. 

Box 154, 216 Main Street, Whitesburg, GA 

30185, 404-834-2918. Their 15-page 

catalog of craft and floral items, including 

lots of macrame cords, is free. 


Unshrinking sweaters 
I've heard of a solution which will 
“unshrink” wool knits, but I can’t locate 
it. Does such a thing exist? 
—Flora Ericco, San Francisco, CA 

D. C. replies: In an old copy of Yankee 
magazine I read the following tip from 
Earl Proulx’s column Plain Talk: “Make 
a solution of one part white vinegar to two 
parts water. Boil the sweater in this 
gently for a half hour. Then remove and 
reshape to its original size and dry flat.” 

Earl claims that many Yankee readers 
wrote to thank him for their resurrected 
sweaters and that no one ever wrote to 
complain that it didn’t work—good luck! 


Readers want to know 


If you can help with the following, 
please write to Threads at the address 
below. 


There used to be companies that would 
convert needlepoint that the customer 
supplied into beautiful leather-bound 
handbags. Does anybody still do this kind 
of work? 

—Shirley Wells, Alexandria, LA 


Are there any Crochet Guilds or 
Associations out there, either regional or 
local? 

—Gina Bouges, Groton, CT 


I'd like to find a circular knitting needle 
that’s got a crochet hook at one end. Isawa 
wonderful antique doily recently that 
seemed to have been both knitted and 
crocheted. Does anyone out there know 
anything about mixing the techniques? 
—Teresa Hayden, Staten Island, NY 


Reader replies 


Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


From Theresa Trebon comes this 
information for any readers with 
questions about old U.S.-made looms: 
“The Newcomb Looms Historical 
Society (913 Mill St. Snohomish, WA 
98290, 206-568-1214) was formed in 
1986 specifically to collect and 
desseminate information on looms 
produced by the Newcomb Loom Co., 
Davenport, IA. Since then our focus has 
broadened to include many more 
companies besides Newcomb. To that 
end, we are trying to obtain manuals, 
catalogs, early newsletters, and other 
information on as many companies as 
possible. Readers can contact us with 
information or requests, and we will keep 
requests on file against future 
information. Please include a SASE and 
$1 for list of manual reprints available.” 


About the answer people: Erica Lynne 
is a spinner specializing in luxury 
fibers. David Coffin ts an associate 
editor of Threads. 


Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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Leather 


i _ Tandy’s Ideas 
\, - . in Leather 

} ' brings you 

| “eu the real 
ea gA thing! 
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‘Open vcursel to a new world of fashion 
creativity when you open Tandy’s /deas 
in Leather catalog. Making your own 
beautiful leather fashions and accesso- 
ries is easy, fun and economical with 
Tandy Leather’s superb collection of 
garment leathers, patterns, sewing acces- 
sories, how-to books and videos. 


Sewing leather is so easy! From fabulous 
suedes and rich Cabretta to stunning 
exotics, all Tandy garment leathers sew 
easily on your home sewing machine. 
Visit your Tandy Leather store to see 
these leathers in popular fashion colors 
and muted earth tones. There’s a whole 
new world of ideas waiting there for you. 


oR 

BE nd See the White | 
Pages for the 

_ Store near you 

por vou FREE ideas in Leather fashion 

| ideas and supply catalog, plus valuable 

| coupon, send $1.00 pstg./hdlg. to Tandy 


Leather Co., Dept T890, P.O. Box 2934, Fort 
Worth, TX 76113. 








e4dcC,K vO SCHOOL 


Make going back toschoollot's 
of fun with this mix & match 
playwear. These popular styles 
pets are easy to Sew and wear. 


Reversiblejacketand vest have 
contrast accents with stand- 
up collar and zip front. Skirt 
and pant have elasticized back 
waist and mock fly front. 


Patterns areon reusabie quality 
paper. Includes four sizes — 
Style #34301 Child's 4, 5, 6 & 6x 





NOWAVAILABLEL) = FA}! LAA 
1990 Catalogue 0 af latest mice" Manes 
Children's wear designs. Send a ine . 
$2.00 to receive your copy. i I 


Order Today! Send cheque or money order ** 
for $7.25 + $2.00 s/h to: 

PITTER PATTERNS 

685 Danforth Ave., P.O. Box 270, Stn ‘J’ 

Dept. TD1, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4J 4Y1 


Ont. Res. add 8% PST to Grand Total 





Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Prov/State: 
Postal or Zip Gode: 
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I'll Bet You Won't Knit Just One Thermal Vest 


Knit one toasty warm down-look vest with a simple ‘thermal’ 
stitch. You’ll produce 2 layers of fabric simultaneously -- and quilt 
them at the same time. Instant quilting as you knit at 2 sts.=1”". 

It may be the most popular proj ect you've € ever knit! 


















PCT 41 530 | i214] Tissoall MBS 1 “| 
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Cloud 100% Wool Plus 75% Acrylic/25% Wool Ai iat es 
Colors: Denim, Cream, Machine Washable Colors: red, navy, 
Dk. Sheep’s Grey/Brown | white, beige, bright denim or charcoal 


Kitincludes pattern for allsizes, To Order 


Cloud or Flus superbulky yarn KIT Indicate size, yarn & pea 
and a lifetime " ausienicaed All rices include “Sipps ing {P, p atternworks 
#10 YKK Vision parka zipper = PATTERN P-801 alone a ppd. P.O. Box 1690 Dept. T890 


Catalogue free with order or by request Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
HARD-TO-FIND THINGS FOR KNITTERS 914-462-8000 






































Wholesale/Manufacturer of 
e Beads e Rhinestones e Rhinestone Bandings e Glass Jewels e 
e Pearls e Trimmings e Sequins e Sequin Bandings e 
Catalog set $5 refundable with first purchase. Minimum order $50 


Elliot Greene & Co., Inc 
37 West 37th Street New York, NY 10018 
Phone: (212) 391-9075 Fax: (212) 391-9079 











='lips— 


Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 

good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. Well pay $25 for each item we 
publish. Send details, photos, or sketches 
(well redraw them) to Threads, Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Crystal pleats 

The process called “primitive pleating” 
allows you to achieve an almost Fortuny- 
type look at home. A friend who is a 
costume designer for theatre and opera 
passed it on to me when she heard of my 
love for crystal pleating. Start with 1'2 to 2 
times the amount of fabric the pattern 
calls for, depending on your pleats and how 
“floaty” you want your garment to be. 


Gather 
the fabric 
along 
both cut 
edges 

fo make 
crystal 
pleats. 


| Grain 





Com puter-made labels 
I make toys and gifts and like to add an 
original label with my name and care 
instructions. I recently found that I can 
produce my own labels on my home 
computer. I design the label either on 
my word processing or poster/card 
program, which has some graphics and 
unusual alphabet styles. After the label is 
designed, I copy it (no larger than 2 in. 
x 3 in.) as many times as possible on the 
computer’s memory for one page. I 
then print the labels in NLQ (near letter 
quality) on a sheet of medium- to 
hea vy-weight non-woven interfacing that 
I’ve cut to paper size. If the interfacing 
will not feed easily, I put a piece of 
regular paper behind it to add stability. 
You can add a design to the label with 
fabric paints or a rubber stamp. To set the 
printer ink permanently, place the sheet 
of completed labels print side down on 
white paper and dry iron it for 10 to 20 
seconds on a wool to cotton setting. 
—Shirley Zak, Montara, CA 
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Sew two rows of gathe1ing stitches on both 
cut edges, as shown in the drawing 
below. Pull the gathering threads up as 
tight as you can; then wet the fabric 
thoroughly. With a friend holding the other 
end, twist the fabric as tightly as possible 
until it knots up on itself. You can air-dry 
the fabric, but the pleats set more 
permanently if you dry the fabric in the 
microwave on a low to medium-low 
setting. You know the setting is too hot if 
the fabric melts, so try a test swatch first. 
This method of pleating works best on 
polyester. The pleats don’t like to stay in 
a silk-satin charmeuse if you sit on them or 
get them wet. 

—Christina T. Paul, Lynnwood, WA 


After soaking 





Enlarging embroidery fabric 
When prepackaged evenweave fabric is 
large enough for the design but too small 
for stretching and framing, ladda 
piece of muslin to the sides. I serge 
all around the evenweave and each 
muslin piece. This prevents fraying and 
gives me a smooth edge for zigzagging 
the pieces together. 

—Emmy Storholm, Heron, MT 


Teaching beginning knitters 
When teaching beginners to knit, give 
them two same-size needles that are 
different colors. People who have no 
trouble distinguishing lett from right 
under normal circumstances can get 
very confused when they’re first learning 
to knit. It’s much easier to tell a 
beginner how to move her blue needle in 
relation to her red one than to force 
her to think about left and right in 
addition to the new skill she’s 
acquiring. 

—KEulen Shaffer, Minneapolis, MN 





Keeping tabs on your 
yarn collection 
I buy lots of yarn wherever I go, and I 
keep it protected from moths in a huge 
storage box under a built-in couch. The 
problem was how to remember what I 
had without digging through the whole 
collection. My solution was to take a 
heavy piece of paper and staple on the 
yarn label with a yarn sample around it. 
Next to it I write how many balls I 
have, where and when it was bought, 
price, probable use, tension, and needle 
size. Two of these sheets put my yarn 
supply at hand at a moment’s notice. 
You could also put the information on 
index cards. 

—Marion Poller, Herzlyia, Israel 


Making fabric cords 
To make cords for loop and button 
enclosures, cut a bias strip of your fabric 
2 in. wide by 5 in. long. Press it in half 
lengthwise, right sides together. Then pull 
out the top and bobbin threads on your 
sewing machine for about 8 in., and twist 
them together to form a single cord. 
Place the cord inside the crease, and keep 
it taut. Sew about 4 in. from the fold, 
making sure to backstitch at both ends 
and being careful not to stitch over the 
threads inside the fold. Trim the seam 
allowance close, and then pull on the 
inside threads while rolling the fabric in 
and over itself. Once you have it 
started, it will slide easily. Cut the fabric 
cord to the desired length. Twelve 
inches is about as long a fabric cord as 
you can make this way, but be sure the 
thread cord inside is longer than the 
fabric piece. You can make fancy 
shaped loops by inserting a sturdy wire 
into the cord and bending it as desired. 
—Heather L. Taylor, Media, PA 


A stretchy straight stitch 

You can produce a straight stitch with 

some built-in stretch for topstitching 

hems on garments made of knit fabric 

by using a twin needle and the regular 

sewing machine foot, as shown below. 
—Ruth J. Falls, Morehead City, NC 





A twin needie and the regular foot makes 
a slightly stretchy topstitched hem for knits. 
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More colors than the rainbow! Almost any style- 
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Automatic Rug Maker 


| © 1 /10th Time of Latch Work Swiss: Mode 
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MORE 
POWER 
SEWING 


Masters’ Techniques 
| for the 21st Century 


MORE POWER SEWING 


by Sandra Betzina 
Plus postage and Handling 
§ 20.00 Add $3.00 (U.S.); $5.00 Canada 
POWER SEWING 
185 Fitth Avenue e San Francisco, CA 94118 
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Easy belt loops 


To make easy belt loops, cut about six 
strands of sewing thread 6 in. long for 
each loop. Place the strands under the 
presser foot of your sewing machine, and 
sew a zigzag stitch over them, being 
sure to catch them all. 

—Charlotte Pierce, Greensburg, KY 


Appliqué patterns 
I use children’s coloring books, 
especially the jumbo-sized ones, as a 
source of fun appliqué patterns. If one 
of the drawings needs to be reduced or 
enlarged, I photocopy it to the correct 
size at the copy center. 
—Deborah Elliott, Campbell, CA 


Binding im a set-in sleeve 
I found your tip for attaching dropped- 
shoulder sleeves in Issue #28 very 
interesting because I use a somewhat 
similar method for attaching set-in 
sleeves. I pin the sleeve to the armhole 
edge right sides together after joining the 
shoulder seam. Then from the wrong 
side using a size 2 needle, I pick up and 
knit one stitch, then another through 
both layers at once, just inside the 
selvages. I bind the first stitch off over 
the second and continue in this manner 
around the armhole, as shown in the 
drawing at right. The result is a knitted 
seam that makes the two edges blend 
smoothly on the right side. 

—Laura Jones, Greer, SC 





With sleeve and armhole right sides 
together, pick up and knit a stitch, then 
another, then bind off the first to sef 

in a sleeve almost invisibly. 


Adapting a shirt pattern 

for nursing 

To adapt a shirt pattern that has plenty 
of bust ease for maternity use, first 
purchase a very simple shirttail 

hemmed maternity shirt pattern, such as 
Simplicity 8251. Lay out the front and 
back pieces of your original pattern, then 
pin the maternity pattern pieces to 
them, matching centers and waistlines. 
Now blend the side seams of the 
maternity pattern into the original 
pattern below the armhole to avoid any 
alterations to the sleeves. Also match the 


front facing treatment to the original. 
Respace or add buttonholes, keeping in 
mind that nursing bras are not as low- 
cut as regular bras. Then proceed as the 
original pattern instructs vou, but 
perhaps finishing the hem differently. 

I like to use a pattern that has or 
works well with large front patch pockets, 
which I center over the breasts. On the 
shirt make a 6-in. long, diagonal bound 
buttonhole under the pocket, slanting 
from the center down toward the 
underarm, as shown in the right-hand 
drawing below. Finish the inside edges of 


To adapt a shirt for nursing, plan large 










Match center | : ™ 
froontond e<“le"" SS te doubled patch pockets thaf can work as 
WENNG \ we : both pockets and a flap. 
; AA | Attach 
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stitch i Tr mM, tur Nn, 
i Extend facing. ; | | jn ‘ Se 
~_4! place eRe: 
} i i leave pocket 
Lad } open at top. 






snap or button 
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Invisible thread 


Had it not been fora sales clerk ranting 
about how awful invisible thread was, I 
would never have put it to the test, other 
than for the intended purpose. I found that 
a loose top tension is necessary to perfect 
straight sewing (#2 on my Elna). But my 
biggest suprise came when | tried a 
buttonhole on a scrap of silk. With no 
preparation, except the looser top 
tension, my very first buttonhole was 
perfect, with no puckers. 

—Shirley Hastings, Kamloops, 

BC, Canada 


Fine-tuning pocket 
placement 
If you must shorten sleeves when 
sewing a long-sleeved jacket or dress, you 
might also need to raise the lower 
pockets since most are designed so your 
fingertips can touch the bottom of the 
pocket easily. Raise the pockets 
aproximately the same amount you 
shortened the sleeves. Don’t move the 
pockets if the alteration will ruin the 
overall design of the garment. 

—D. Self, Aurora, CO 


— _—__——_—— eeeeeeeesesess = 


the buttonhole, or line the shirt. I find 
that a bound buttonhole stabilizes the 
bias better than a zigzag buttonhole. 

Cut out two of each pocket. Finish the 
top edges and turn them down. Sew the 
pocket pieces together right side to 
wrong side; turn, and topstitch sides and 
bottoms. Stitch each pocket to the shirt 
at the top center corner and on the side- 
seam edge only. Attach the bottom center 
corner to the shirt with a snap or button. 
Making the pocket this way gives you both 
a pocket and a nursing flap in one. 

—Janet B. Croft, Aiquippa, PA 








Center a 
6-in. long, 
diagonal 
bound 
buttonhole 
under each 
pocket. 
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ANYONE CAN USE 


HNIT ONE 


The easy-to-use computer 
software that adjusts knitting 
instructions to your gauge 
and size. 


See a LOUET 
Dealer today, and 
discover our 
complete line of 
equipment for 


Just load KNIT ONE into your 
IBM or compatible PC, type in 
your size, gauge, and pattern, 
and KNIT ONE rewrites the 
pattern, line by line, to your 
size and your gauge. 
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programmers! 
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The only known example of the “Vulture” style, this pre-18th century silk tapestry is only one of 100 on 
display in “Anatolian Kilims: An Ancient Art’ at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum from Novem- 
ber 10 to January 27. The exhibit opens concurrently with the 6th International Conference on 


Oriental Carpets. 


Rug Conference in Vienna 

I never thought I would find myself 
flving on Royal Jordanian Airlines to 
Vienna, Austria, but there I was at JFK 
Airport in NY. Waiting for the same plane 
were two longtime Oriental rug 
enthusiasts and friends, one from 
Berkeley, CA and the other from 
Syracuse, NY. Under any other 
circumstances, this would have been a 
remarkable coincidence to be on the same 
flight with friends from different parts 

of the country. However, this was the only 
nonstop flight that would get us to the 
Sth International Conference on Oriental 
Carpets in time for the opening. 

The ICOC is held every three to four 
vears; the one I was on my way to was in 
1986. ICOC is an opportunity for 
“ruggists” from all over the world to 
gather and hear lectures given by 
scholars, both professional and amateur, 
on every aspect that could conceivably 
pertain to Oriental rugs. For the 600 
participants, it was also a chance to 
reconnect with acquaintances and 
friends, to exchange ideas, to meet new 
people, and for rug and textile dealers like 
myself, to keep abreast of the market. 

Of course, collectors, rug dealers, and 
auction house employees attend the 
conferences. But restorers, weavers, 
dyers, Oriental carpet booksellers, 
curators, university professors, and 
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members of the “rug press,” which 
include prestigious Halt magazine and 
the monthly newspaper Oriental Rug 
Review, round out the group. 

The main event and ostensible 
reason for being at ICOC are the lectures. 
Over fifty lectures were presented in 


just three days. Fortunately, talks in 


foreign languages were simultaneously 
translated through special headsets. 
Outside the lecture halls, the activity 
was intense; I must have talked with 
several hundred people. Add to that jet 
lag and a nagging desire to escape the 
conference and explore the great city of 
Vienna, and you have some idea of what 
it’s like to attend an ICOC. 

But there was more. During the 
evenings of the conference, we took in 
openings of museum and dealer 
exhibitions, attended various receptions, 
and had dinner in the village of 
Grinzing near Vienna. 

If vou’re tempted to participate, the 
6th ICOC takes place this vear in San 
Francisco, CA on November 17 through 
20th. For registration information, write 
to ICOC 90, P.O. Box 5629, Berkeley, CA 
94705. —Alan Kennedy 


Kennedy, author of L’age d’or du 
costume japonais (Editions Adam Biro, 
Paris, 1990; US edition due out this 


fall), ives rn New York City. 


(Photo Kilim, 17th century; wool;slit tapestry weave, 254x141 cm(100x55 1/2 in.) Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco, The Caroline and H McCoy Jones Collection; 


Gift of Caroline McCoy-Jones, 1989.72.2) 








SEWING NEWS 
Sewing shows in Canada 


Never having attended a sewing show, I 
had no preconceived notions when I 
entered the exhibition area of In 
Stitches at Vancouver’s Robson Street 
Media Center last September. In 
Stitches, Canada’s largest sewing and craft 
show, is held annually in Vancouver, 
B.C. Only ten minutes after the doors 
opened, I was engulfed by a sea of 
females surging through the aisles of 
more than 100 booths. I was 
overwhelmed by the variety of products 
and services offered. Most of the 
services were local and/or Canadian, but 
the majority of the products seemed to 
be of American origin. 

My attention was drawn to the work of 
two Canadian designers. Linda Beer from 
B.C., who also taught one of the 40 
sewing seminars, designs and sells supplies 
for outdoor wear. Her designs, done in 
bright, dramatic prints and/or solids, are 
well thought out. Zippers have windflaps 
on the inside where needed and the jacket 
collars can be worn several different 
ways for stvle and/or heat retention. Her 
designs will eventually be available in 
patterns. The other designer line I admired 
was by the MacPhee Workshop from 
Toronto. Their designs, in recycled denim 
and leather, had a fashionable, updated 
western look. 

The quality of the one- and two-hour 
seminars was high; the theaters in which 
some of the lectures were held had video 
displays on a large screen, so that details 
could be seen even by people in the back. 

I learned something new in each lecture. 

For instance, Blossom Jenab, a 
Vancouver couturier, demonstrated how 
to handle chiffon and how to hand-sew 
certain seams for best results. Marilyn 
Vredevelp from Missouri disclosed a 
trick that we all appreciated during her 
lecture “Stitching on Linen Made Easy.” 
She got tired of finding that her expensive 
scissors had been used by her husband 
for hideous crimes such as clipping a 
radiator hose. Her solution was to 
padlock the eyes of the scissors together. 

Cynthia Tyndall taught an 
information-packed seminar on sewing 
with leather. Armed with her handout 
and the secret of how to wash leather 
clothing at home, I left the conference 
feeling empowered. What better result 
could a product show and seminar 
achieve than to send the participants 
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When you select Poly-fil brand products you are 
in good company. Home decorators report the 
Poly-fil mix-and-match combination of pillows, 
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the market today. Remember, there is only one 
Poly-fil brand and it is made by Fairfield. Ask for 
it by name because, Poly-fil...adds something 
special to every room. 


Aim ite For product information write: 


PROCESSING CORPORATION P.O. Box 1130, Danbury, CT 06813 
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home with the excited thought “Yes, I 
ean do this and I will.” —Verena Gelfand 


Gelfand is a weaver and clothing 
designer in Seattle, WA. In Stitches will 
be in Edmonton, Calgary, and 
Vancouver in September. See Calender, 
page 76, for registration information. 


Books on alterations 

Altering clothing for others is a fairly 
natural direction for a sewer to head when 
she’d like to earn money from her skill. 
But doing alterations requires more than 
just knowing how to sew. It involves 
knowing the most efficient and successful 
way to do any given alteration and it 
involves a lot of public relations. 

Mary Roehr’s two volumes, Altering 
Men's Ready-to-Wear (142 pps., $14.95, 
1987) and Altering Women’s Ready-to- 
Wear (188 pps., $17.95, 1990; both 
available from Mary Roehr Custom 
Tailoring, Dept. T, P.O. Box 20898, 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898, add $1 S&H 
per book) address both these areas in 
addition to covering sewing techniques 
for alterations. She gives particularly solid, 
sensible advice on how to present 
oneself as a professional and relate to the 
customer. For example, she discusses 
what the fitting area should contain; how 
to make the customer feel comfortable; 
how not to offend the customer by saying 
something like “I see that those pants 
are too tight” when the customer may not 
have intended to have them let out; and 
how to handle complaints. 

The bullx of both books is devoted to 
how to perform the more common 
alterations. She tells how to marka 
garment for alterations so that you 
remember what needs to be done, 
information not found in general sewing 
texts. Her procedures include time- 
saving techniques; she relies on the sewing 
machine as much as possible. One good 
tip is to use pinking shears to trim the 
seam allowance of a curved collar point. 

There is a fair amount of duplication 
between the volumes, so anyone planning 
to specialize in either men’s or women’s 
alterations need purchase only one. 

These are not fitting books. Although 
there is some talk on identifying the fitting 
problem and its solution, the book 
assumes the reader has fitting experience. 
The emphasis is on the alteration. 

The drawings are rudimentary but 
serviceable, except in the rare case. If 
you've sewn a lot and wielded a french 
curve, youll Know what she’s getting at. 
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The books conclude with lists of 
alterations and prices, compiled over the 15 
vears before Roehr published the books, 
from nationwide lists and her own 
experience. Interestingly, while she 
states that men’s clothes are easier to fit 
because men have fewer curves, the 
prices for men’s alterations are almost 
uniformly higher than for women’s, 
presumably because the construction is 
more complex and alteration takes | 
longer. —Mary Galpin Barnes 


Barnes is a sewer, writer, and 


freelance editor from Guilford, CT. 


EXHIBITS 
Good work and fine art 


Most quilt shows select exhibit pieces 
either because they cisplay outstanding 
technique in a traditional pattern or 
because the pieces are examples of altistic 
innovation. The international quilt 
competition, Quilt San Diego (QSD), stands 





with a foot in each camp. 

The 83 quilts in the 1990 QSD (the 
second time it’s been held so far) were on 
display until July 15 at the Museum of 
San Diego History (Balboa Park, San 
Diego, CA). Jurors Jonathan Holstein, 
Jean Ray Laury, and Jan Myers-Newbury 
selected them from close to 900 entries 
because they represent the best of “the 
current stvles of quiltmaking.” These 
stvles range from a painstaking copy of a | 
historic Baltimore Album quilt made 
by the East Bay Heritage Quilters, to a 
painting-like piece by Quilt National 
regular Elizabeth Busch. 

Those who couldn't attend the show 
will enjoy the catalog. Visions: Quilts of a 
New Decade, with full color 





Jean Neblett Ndgy's quilt “Primal t” was Jona- 
than Holstein’s choice for a Juror’s Award in the 
second international Quilt San Diego competi- 
tion. (Photo by Carina Woolrich) | 








photographs of every quilt and jurors’ 
statements, is available from C&T 
Publishing (95 pps., softcover, $22.95 + 
$1.50 S&H; CA residents add 7.25% 

sales ta.x; 5021 Blum Rd #1, Martinez, CA 
94553; (800) 284-1114). 


—~Amy T. Yanagi 





wecrers pleasure 
than for flirtation, 
these silk knitfed Austrian sfockings from about 
1885 would have been hidden under long skirts. 
(Photo courtesy of the Wadsworth Athenuem) 


Hidden thrills 


Hosiery manufacturers have known it 
for ages and designers recognize it today: 
People like artful legs. More than 60 
examples of American and European 
legwear from 1830 to 1930 are on 
display in the exhibit “Legs!” at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum (600 Main 

Street, Hartford, CT) until Aug. 19. Some 
of the most elaborate of these garments, 
like the pair of woman’s stockings 
shown above, were never seen by anyone 
but the wearer. 


Rossbach reviewed 
Throughout his career, Ed Rossbach has 
been a key figure in the history of 
contemporary fiber art. An eminent 
educator, he has studied the history and 
techniques of traditional textiles from all 
over the world. Rossbach’s artistic 
accomplishments cover all aspects of 
textile techniques—ikat, complex weaving, 
knotting, netting, looping, plaiting, 
bobbin lace, macrame, silk screen, stencil 
dyeing, and block printing. However, he 
is most well known as the revivor of the art 
of basketrv. 

After conducting research and 
mastering basketryv techniques, Rossbach 
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disregarded tradition to develop his 
own unique style. Besides natural 
materials, his basketrv incorporates 
synthetics such as polyethylene film, 
plastic, vinyl, newspaper, and ice cream 
boxes. Sometimes he has even stapled 
materials together. Rossbach’s efforts 
changed the ways that basketry is 
appreciated. 

Baskets such as the one shown below 
are a strong part of the exhibition “Ed 
Rossbach: 40 Years of Exploration and 
Innovation in Fiber Art,” which opened at 
the Textile Museum in Washington, D.C. 
and will be at the American Craft Museum 
(40 W. 53rd. St. NYC; 212-956-3535) 
from September 6 until November 4. 

A book by the same name as the 
exhibit (164 pps., B&W and color photos; 
$24.95 + $3 S&H) is available at the 
museum and by mail from Lark Books 
(50 College St., Ashville, NC, 28801; 
704-253-0467.) —Noriko Fuku 


Fuku is a freelance writer and fiber 
artist in New York City. 





“Purple Box’ by Ed Rossbach (1985, ash splints, 
commercial fabric, newspaper, acrylic paint) is 
part of a refrospective exhibit at the American 
Craft Museum, NY. (Photo courtesy of the Tex- 
tile Museum, Washington, D.C.) 





ORGANIZATIONS 
Sewing with the 4-H 


When I was in junior high school, all 
the girls had to take home ec. While we 
learned such skills as making a dainty 
apron, miniskirts were the rage and had 
to be 4 or 5 in. above the knees to be 
“in.” So it was with great curiosity that I 
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attended the first National 4-H Clothing 
& Textiles Forum for volunteer leaders. 
Until then I associated 4-H with farm 
skills and state fairs; 4-H is a youth 
education program administered by the 
US Department of Agriculture through 
land grant universities in each state. I 
came away from the meeting with an 
appreciation for how much time and 
enthusiasm these volunteers devote to 
teaching farm and city kids about 
sewing and clothing. I was also impressed 
with 4-H’s progressive outlook. 

The volunteers came to the 
Washington, D.C. area for a week, much of 
their expenses paid by the Craft Yarn 
Council of America. During their stay, 
they visited sewing suppliers and 
clothing manufacturers; they attended 
seminars on progressive sewing 
projects, judging, fashions shows, the 
latest sewing and knitting materials 
and equipment; and, most importantly, 
they exchanged ideas. Because 4-H is 
organized and administered at the state 
and county level, techniques and 
approaches can differ widely. 

A radical concept introduced at the 
meeting is that it is as important to be 
able to select quality ready-to-wear and 
to become a savvy consumer as it is to 
sew Well. 4-H has also decided that the 
traditional approach to sewing education 
may be either inappropriate or not 
exciting enough to pull youngsters into 
the sewing world. As Jane and Jill 
Swiggun from Wisconsin stated at the 
beginning of their seminar on 
traditional and non-traditional 
approaches, “First-graders are already 
quite aware of fashion trends. They are 
little fashion plates.“ Kids today won't 
sit still for dowdy projects, so the 
Swigguns pull them into sewing with 
“hot” garments such as neon-colored jams 
(long-legged shorts) and skirts. The kids 
trace their own patterns, select the fabric 
during a field trip to the local fabric 
store, earn a “license to drive” a sewing 
machine, and stitch their jams. 

To traditional sewers like Minnie 
Maruji, a 4-H secretary and program 
assistant from Blackfoot, ID, quick 
sewing techniques like using fusible 
interfacing, or making jams, came as a 
shock. But Maruji returned to Idaho, fired 
up by ideas, and organized a two-day 
sewing workshop for over 60 4-H leaders 
and judges from her area. Pellon donated 
interfacings, Pendleton donated fabric, 
local sewing machine dealers donated 
the use of 50 machines, and volunteers 








donated their time to prepare materials. 

Dr. Evva Wilson, a 4-H Clothing 
Specialist from Baton Rouge, LA, says that 
they've been making jams for vears. In 
Louisiana, 4-H is part of the school 
curriculum. Wilson found the exchange 
of ideas to be the most valuable aspect of 
the national forum. Wilson finds that 
projects like wind socks—bright tubes of 
fabric that can be hung in the yard, in 
windows, off poles—are great for teaching 
kids to sew. Boys, she says, love to work 
with sergers, perhaps because they stitch so 
fast and have a fascinating complexity. 

If you would like to participate in this 
worthwhile organization, contact 4-H by 
calling the nearest Cooperative Extension 
Service listed in the blue government 
section of your telephone book. Or 
contact Jean Cogburn at National 4-H 
Council at 7100 Connecticut Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815; (801) 961-2800. 

—Amy T. Yanagi 


Yanagi is managing editor of Threads. 





KNITTING NEWS 


Student machine knitting 
contest 

What initially began as just another 
school project turned into an inspiring 
competition for me. The first Brother 
Knitwear Competition was different from 
other contests because it placed as 

much importance on technical knowledge 
as it did on design illustrations. The 
contest, sponsored by Brother 
International Corporation, was limited 

to students with a knitwear background 
enrolled at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology (NY). Brother is also funding 
the acquisition of the first international 
knitwear collection in the US at FIT. 

Each student had to submit four 
illustrations, a swatch board, and a 
concept board for the Fall 90 season. I 
selected the colors first since color is the 
most important factor in my eyes. I 
spent many hours mixing colors that I 
thought would be “hot” for Fall ’90. 

Next I had to develop a theme. Besides 
browsing through magazines to get a 
feeling for emerging silhouettes, I was 
inspired by ethnic cultures, particularly 
African art work and masks. Then I 
spent a few weeks drawing bodies and 
working on bold patterns before my 
professors and I selected sketches for each 
competition category and discussed 
which varn best suited my collection. We 
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American Quilters Society 
— Dedicated to Preserving 
a Great American Tradition 


vanicer. streererR Like pieces of fabric, brought together to make a greater 
creation . .. the American Quilters Society brings together 
Bs iraincenenicin a variety of benefits to connect its members . . . and to 
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NANCY ANN SOBEL promote the accomplishments of American quilters 
nationwide. 
Join our select group of quilting enthusiasts and share 


in these exclusive privileges: 


















® Subscription to American Quilter magazine — 
the official quarterly publication of AQS 


» AQS Update bimonthly newsletter to notify members 

Sh OS of workshops, shows and special events 

‘ “SSsuce" | @ FREE admission to the Annual National AQS Quilt 
Show — awarding more than $55,000 in cash prizes 

® Membership Discounts of up to 20% on books 
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and more ca) 

® FREE listings in Quilts For Sale -99 

a : American 

. Membership Pin Quilter’s Society 

® Membership Card 

To begin receiving American Quilter magazine . . . pe | 
and all the benefits of AQS membership . . . a9 shoot 
simply return the postage-paid reply too 

e 


card found in this magazine. 


Or, if reply card is missing — send 
your name, address and check or money 
order to: American Quilter’ Society, 

PO. Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42002-3290. 


1-Year Membership — $15.00 $3 oo! 
2-Year Membership — $27.00 Save #7" 
3-Year Membership — $40.00 Sere $5.00. 
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UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
You must be delighted with membership in the American 


_ STOWN & COUNTRY BY TAMI MARSHALL 


Quilter’s Society. If at any time you are not satisfied, you may 
cancel and receive a full refund of your membership fee. 
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selected wool/rayon yarns in the closest 
available colors from those donated by the 
Plymouth Yarn Company. 

I then knitted the swatches, producing 
them on the Brother KH-940 Electronic 
Knitting Machine. It was the first time I 
had used a home knitting machine, and I 
was impressed by its capabilities. 

After doing the illustrations three 
times before I was able to capture the 


| JULIA WALSH 
This machine-knit African-based design won 
Julia Walsh the second place award at a com- 
petition held at FIT. (illustration photo courtesy 
of Brother International Corporation) 


LAW 
Copyright infringement? 


A banner decision handed down by a 
Federal court in Springfield, MA in June, 
1989 is helping to define the exact 
parameters of copyright protection for 
sewn items. The Copyright Act of 1976 
is frequently misinterpreted or ignored. 
Wendy Diamond, owner of the 
company, Flag Fables, Inc., makes and sells 
decorative flags. Many of the banners are 
appliquéd with a design of an animal, 
watering cans, flowers, and windmills. 
The feisty flag maker headed to court 
in May, 1989, alleging that a crosstown 
competitor had copied many of her 
designs. The judge agreed and ordered 
eight flags, made by Jean Ann’s 
Country Flags and Crafts, Inc., 
immediately off the market in a 
Preliminary Injunction. A federal trial 
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spirit of my theme, I submitted my 
completed project and crossed my fingers. 
The judging panel included designers 
Alexander Julian and Joan Vass; Vogue 
Knitting editor Margery Winter; 
McCall’’s Needlework and Crafts editors 
Jackie Smith and Anne Marie Lawson; 
and Saks Fifth Avenue buyer Linda 
Bonardel. When notified of winning 
second prize, I was thrilled that the 
judges had found my entries so 
appealing. Many of the designs were 
presented at a fashion show during the 
Yarn Fair last August. —Julia Walsh 


Walsh is a knitwear designer in NYC. 


A machine for sample 
knitters 
Brother has introduced a new model 
knitting machine designed with sample 
knitters, designers, and the cottage 
industry in mind. I had the opportunity 
to see the CK-35 in NY last August. This 
model combines the versatility of a home 
electronic knitting machine with the 
speed of an industrial machine. 

The entire unit consists of an 
updated KH-940 knitting machine with a 
computerized control board, a ribber 
bolted to the machine, a motor, and a Ssix- 
way color changer. Its obvious use is for 
knitting double-bed jacquard fabric which 
can be produced quickly with up to 
four colors in the same row. The color 
change is automatic; there’s no waiting 
around to press buttons. 














—$—Saae 


should be held this year; Diamond is 
sueing for damages. 

The defendants had changed minor 
elements in Diamond’s designs, such as 





A Springfield, MA federal court has issued an 
injunction tostop the sale of the flag on the left 
(with heart) because it appears fo violate 
copyright law that protects the design of the 
flag on the right. (Photo by Ed Cohen) 








The motor drive unit has a foot pedal 
for start-and-stop knitting and is 
connected to a built-in yarn sensor that 
stops the motor when it senses yarn 
knots, yarn breakage, and yarn 
overload. Knitting speed with the color 
changer is approximately 20-23 
courses/min. 

The heart of the machine, an 
electronic designing system, makes it easy 
to be creative. You do not program the 
knitting machine directly, but work 
through an optional pattern 
programming device called the PPD-35. The 
PPD, when connected to a color TV, 
allows you to see and manipulate designs. 
New sweater patterns that are stored on 
a cartridge can be down-loaded into the CK- 
30'S computer; one cartridge can be used 
to set up many machines. 

The CK-35 can speed up your 
production immediately. The samples of 
fabrics I saw were of excellent quality. 
For anyone turning out fabric yardage on 
a small custom basis, this machine 
would be an excellent addition to your 
production equipment. The retail cost 
of the CK-35 is about $4500 and the PPD- 
35 is about $525. For information, 
write to Fred DeBellis at Brother Intl. 
Corp., 8 Corporate Place, Piscatway, NJ, 
08854. —Carolyn Dadisman 


Dadisman is a knit sample maker, 
machine-knitting instructor, and a 
writer who works out of Seadad 
Studios in NYC. 


the direction a goose’s beak pointed. 
The Springfield judge ruled that such 
minor differences indicated the 
defendants’ deliberate attempt to duck 
liability. The ruling underscored legal 
precedent in many other states. 

The injunction also clarified how 
copyright law applies to natural or common 
objects. “You cannot have exclusive 
rights to depict an object, but you can 
copyright an original rendering of any 
natural object or animal,” Diamond’s 
lawyer said. 

Heading to court has already been an 
expensive proposition. Diamond’s case 
has cost $50,000 in legal fees, with no 
guarantees they will be recovered from 
the defendants. However, with her 
Springfield victory behind her, she is well 
armed for legal battle. —Rob Wilson 


Wilson is a freelance writer in South 
Deerfield, MA. 
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Emphasizing Natural Fibers 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 


We sell directly only to production 
weavers and knitters or to shops. 
So please either write to us on your 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 
Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 Waa 
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Dream (Weaver 


North American Exclusive Offer 


It’s called the Ormmu Dream Weaver. It’s 
portable and easily stored (22” x 22”), 
Draw your own picture, lay it on your 

Orimu, then weave your dream. 


Look at some of the many 
unique personalized gifts and 
accessories you can create 
with your Dream Weaver. 


The limit of your creations 
is only the limit 
of your 
imagination!! 


YES YOU CAN! 
US$79(Cdn$95.95) plus postage 
and handling. « U.S. $3.00 — CAN. $3.75 
Order Yours Today 10 Day Free Trial 


(In USA) (In Canada) 
Kimberley Direct Knitters Needs by Bond 
5815 Carversville Road #8,4261-23 St. N.E. 
Doylestown, PA 18901 Calgary, AB T2E 6Y2 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





: or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 


==, own home. If you aren't 


convinced you love them, 
send them back and we'll 
refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 
get your money back because 
we credit the $9 to your first 
order for $50 or more. 


Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 


Aa through our catalog you'll 


find yarns, looms, needles, 
books, patterns, videos, and 
all BOND accessories-—each 
pre-tested to guarantee you 
the ultimate fabric expe- 
rience. And of course you'll 
find, in a convenient pouch 


- at the back, the actual 


samples of all the yarns we 
supply on cones and skeins, 


—= Over 450. 


Hurry, order your samples 
and catalog today. 


4 Ty ORDER FORM 


KS Please send me my 
¢ 16-page catalog and 
more than 450 yarn samples 


immediately for $9 plus 
postageand handling of $1.50. | 
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Houston’s 16th 


International 
Quilt Festival 


NOV. 1-4, 1990 


George Brown Convention Center 
Houston, Texas 


+ classes begin Oct. 31 with 
Jinny Beyer Georgia Bonesteel Nancy Crow 
Roberta Horton Marti Michell Jean Wells 
Elly Sienkiewicz Doreen Speckmann 
+ 12 special quilt exhibits 
+ over 200 exhibitors 


For a brochure send long SASE (2 stamps) to Quilt Festival, 
14520 Memorial #54, Houston, TX 77079 
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Jean Baker 
White’s 
Set-in 
Sleeve 
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to Knit 

To order: 

Send $3.75 
plus $1 S&H to 
Threads 

Box 5506 


Newtown, CT 
06470-5506 


















HANDCRAFTED THREAD CABINETS 


Each year we make a limited 
number of solid pine, walnut 
and oak thread cabinets which 
are modeled after needle, 
thread and button cabinets of 
the Victorian era. The cabinet 
provides useful storage for 
needlework, craft tools, 
collections, jewelry and artist 
tools. Each three-drawer unit 
has an oil finish and measures 
23" x11" x11". 
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Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 1-800-776-1699 
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Fingertips 
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A technical source including 
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WESTERN TRADING POSTe 
Your Complete Indian Craft Supply Store 


Beads and Beading 


Accessories 


Craft Kits, Books, Patterns 
and much more... 


For a FREE Wholesale Catalog send ina 
copy of your tax license or send in 
$3 for our 66 page Retail Catalog. 


(303 )777-7750 


BRAND NEW SEWING, SERGER, & KNITTING MACHINE SALE 


ORDER 1-800-289-5648/INFO 504-923-1260 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES | SL9240-24 Stitch, 1 Step Button Hole 29 SINGER KNIT - FITS STUDIO | M7109 Panter w/ Cobie To PPO 299 —_Picto-Intorsio Carnioge w/ Counter 89 











CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopwoith and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per |b for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
woot is shipped. 


lf you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export alll 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and address fo: . 






Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O, Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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Inside an 


Armam Jacket 





Exploring the secrets of 
the Master of Milan 


by Ann Hyde 


n 1974, an unknown named Gior- 
gio Armani burst upon the fash- 
ion scene with an unconstructed 
blazer that changed forever the 
way women could look in suits. 
Today Armani is a major fashion force 
throughout the world, and his trademark 
remains unchanged: top-quality tradition- 
al men’s tailored jackets remade for a wo- 
man’s body. The Key to the transformation 
was then, and is still, to soften and reduce 
the internal structure while preserving all 
the subtlety of the original cut, and then to 
make the resulting garment in women’s 
sizes and in extraordinary and sensuous 
fabrics. The idea is simple; the trick is to 
know how to carry it off. 

Armani has carried the idea off so well 
that his entirely machine-made jackets 
have achieved nearly legendairy levels of 
desirability; they sell briskly despite prices 
in the neighborhood of $1000 and up a 
piece. I recently had the opportunity to 
closely examine a dozen or so begged and 
borrowed Armani jackets, from this and 
previous seasons. I swooned over the fab- 
rics, analyzed the cut, and explored the in- 
ner workings to my heart’s content, and 
confirmed that no matter how far he ap- 
pears to stray, Armani has kept steadfastly 
to his roots in traditional Italian tailoring. 
He has simply pared his garments down to 
their essentials as he refines his own vi- 
sion of comfortable sophistication. 

For example, this spring Armani pulled 
virtually every scrap of interfacing out of 
his flagship jackets, like the one at right. 
But somehow the magic remains, proving 
bevond any doubt that the tailor’s art is not 
justa matter of padding. It’s all in the lines 
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of an exquisitely drawn pattern, cut out in 
fabric equal to the task. But before we look 
more closely at how the Armani magic 
works, let’s see where it all comes from. 


Armanrs menswear background 
Unlike most designers of women’s clothes, 
Armani’s early fashion experience was 
gained designing menswear, and his impact 
here was revolutionary as well. Nino Cerruti, 
an Italian menswear manufacturer, hired 
him to design a new men’s fashion line. 
Reacting against generations of stiff formal- 
itv in men’s suits, Armani lowered the lapels 
and buttons, took out padding, and softened 
the outline; his new jackets appeared, frank- 
lv, baggv—but it was a precise, sophisticated, 
and expressive sort of baggy, and men are 
still buying it today. 

Armani struck out on his own in 1970 
and struggled for four vears exclusively 
with menswear while laboring to define 
his feminine silhouette. Eventually, he re- 
alized he needed to look no further than 
his own proven expertise. Armani himself 
acknowledges, “My first jackets for women 
were in fact (my) men’s jackets in women’s 
sizes” (Time, April 5, 1982, p. 63). 


The basic ingredients 
Among Armani’s early training assignments 
with Cerruti was a stint in the mills. It was 
there, Armani has said, that he fell into a life- 
long love affair with textiles and learned to 
appreciate what they could (or could not) do. 
In particular he learned that the soft lines he 
demanded in his jackets were achievable only 
with the finest quality fabrics. 

Since those days Armani has always re- 
garded the choice of fabric as critical. His 
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preference is a soft, natural-fiber, almost 
loosely-woven fabric, like the linens, 
wools, and ravons he used in the Spring ’90 
jackets shown here. He’s not afraid of 
blends, like linen or wool with a little 
rayon, and seems particularly fond of very 
subtle texture; several of the fabrics for 
1990 were almost waftle weaves, on the 
smallest scale. Because he subtracts the 
underpinnings, his fabrics must also be of 
stand-alone quality, capable of expressing 
his message without stiffeners or backing. 
Such fabrics are never inexpensive, and 
Armani’s are almost always custom runs, 
full of exclusive detail, and in short supply. 

Fabrics of this quality are certainly avail- 
able to home sewers, especially in the ma- 
jor cities, but not without careful search- 
ing, a little luck, and a substantial budget. 
Most sewers would probably find, as I did, 
that a visit to an Armani boutique is a rev- 
elation, even if all they do is feel the fab- 
rics; short of owning a closetful of his 
clothes, it’s the best way to experience Ar- 
mani’s exquisite fabric judgment. 

Color is of course a critical ingredient of 
Armani’s formula. His definition of feminin- 
itv demanded soft, subtle, and pale hues 
from the start. He'll alter his preferences 
from one season to the next—gray and ivory 
ohne season, earth tones the next—but his 
basic palette is always neutral, and rich, 
glowing with quality. The submissiveness of 
his background colors make drama from 
whatever accent pieces are worn, but the cu- 
mulative effect of an Armani ensemble is of- 
ten such a triumph of minimalism that ac- 
cessories become redundant. 


About interfacings 

For vears I’ve been curious to know how 
Armani uses interfacings to achieve his 
unique fluidity, so I looked eagerly at two 
types of garments, both from the Spring 
90 collection. I knew there would be fusi- 
bles in even his most expensive jackets, 
and I was right, but Armani still uses a few 
traditional materials. His approach seems 
to be “whatever works”, with no particular 
value assigned to sewn-in materials. But 
like any manufacturer he can of course 
specifv exactly what he wants from his fus- 
ible supplier and can apply it with specia- 
lized equipment for optimum results. I 
still shudder to think offusing to a piece of 
$100-a-vard fabric, but Armani has given 
me new courage. 


Minimal—Armani’s more traditional gar- 
ments, like the plaid jacket inset at left, 
and others with and without collars and la- 
pels, like the one at far left, are made witha 
combination of woven and non-woven fu- 
sibles, with sewn-in chest pieces and 
sleeve heads, as shown in the drawing on 
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the facing page. The jacket front is fused 
almost entirely to a lightweight non-wo- 
ven, like the lightest Pellon, except in the 
area between the pocket and side seam, 


just as vou've been warned against doing in 


countless books and classes on using fusi- 
bles. There’s no show-through on the front 
because the interfacing is so thin. 

The chest piece is a single laver of very 
light, probably synthetic, hair canvas, 
barely stitched to the fusible underneath 
along the roll line and caught in the arm- 
hole seam at the other side, but stopping 
short of the shoulder seam; the top and 
bottom edges are free. 

If the jacket has a lapel, the lapel area of 
the front facing is fused with an extremely 
light weft-insertion interfacing, from lapel 
edge to about an inch bevond the roll line, 
and with the grain parallel to it. The only 
commercially available material I’ve seen 
that comes close to the gauzy fabric Armani 
used is called Silkweight. It’s a sheer, all-cot- 
ton woven fusible available from the Fabric 
Carr (Box 32120, San Jose, CA 95152-2120, 
408-929-1651). They also sell a light-weight 
hair canvas like the one described above. 

The jackets with collars are notable first 
for the separate stand and collar construc- 
tion, shown in the photo below. These seem 
to me to have been cut primarily to reduce 
the amount of shaping with an iron that a 
traditional one-piece collar requires, replac- 
ing it with a shaped seam, as vou can see in 
the drawing below. Under and upper collar 


Armani’s two-piece collar 
and under collar 


Upper collar stand 


Non-woven fusible 


both have separate stands and are assem- 
bled, then joined, and pressed into shape. 
The upper collar and stand are each fused 
separately with a lightweight ongrain woven; 
the under collar is fused with a slightly hea- 
vier bias woven, but its stand is interfaced 
with a non-woven for a little more body. 

The shoulder pads in these more tradi- 
tional garments are custom-shaped foam 
(similar pads, called molded raglans, are 
available from G-Street Fabrics, 11854 
Rockville Pilkke, Rockville, MD 20852, 301- 
231-8998) no more than a % in. thick, with 
substantial caps extending almost 2 in. 
into the sleeve to ensure that the cap shap- 
ing is perfect. In addition, each sleeve head 
is supported with a 2-in. wide strip of svn- 
thetic fleece that extends from just above 
the side panel seam in the back of the 
armscye to about an inch above the corre- 
sponding seam in the front, where the end 
of the fleece is trimmed to curve into the 
armscyve, as in the drawing on p. 26. One 
jacket, from slightly heavier fabric, had in 
addition a bias-cut strip of traditional hair 
canvas included in the sleeve head seam 
underneath the fleece, from the shoulder 
seam to about the point of the front arms- 
cve notch, where it tapered to a point, like 
the fleece on top of it. The armscve seam is 
taped with a bit of lining selvage from 
notch to notch, in the underarm. 

The only other area Armani chose to in- 
terface in these garments (all of which were 
from his white-label, mid-priced line) is the 





For his mid-priced line, Armani cuts a sepa- 
rate stand for both collar and undercollar, 
eliminating time-consuming shaping of a 
one-piece collar with an iron. 







sleeve hem, which he stiffened 
slightly with a 1-in. strip of non- 
woven fusible. 


Sub-minimal—For at least one of 
his top-of-the-line (blacl<-label) 
garments (the one shown on 
p. 25). Armani chose only sew-in 
interfacing (except for the merest 
strip of non-woven fusible in the 
sleeve hems, as before) in order 
to achieve a completely unstruc- 
tured look. As you can see in the 
accompanying drawing, there’s 
nothing inside this ultralight cre- 
ation but a chest piece of tradi- 
tional hair canvas, shaped and 
held just like the one described 
above, a ‘A-in. thick fleece shoul- 
der pad, and a fleece sleeve head 
the same shape and length as 
above. There’s a thin strip of lin- 
ing covering the raw edge at the 
front of the canvas, and a 4-in. 
wide strip of just-offgrain linen- 
like fabric sewn into the shaw] la- 
pel, holcling the edge firmly but 
permitting a little flex, and the 
back edge of the neckline is held 
with linen-like tape, and that’s it. 
This jacket’s secrets are all on the outside; 
let’s take another look. 


Cutting a masterpiece 
By carefully following the woven check I 
could always locate the grain of the ultra- 
light jacket, making it easy to see the actual 
shape and orientation of seam lines. Starting 
at the back, I discovered that Armani had 
spread the jacket’s shoulders not by cutting 
wider at the shoulders, but by adding a 
wedge from neck to back vent in the center. 
This turned out to be the case on every jack- 
et I examined; you can see it clearly in the 
large plaid of the jacket shown above. Be- 
sides adding width gradually along the en- 
tire back above the hips (or above the waist 
in shorter jackets) this strategy lowers the 
shoulder line and softens the back’s drape 
by throwing the fabric slightly offgrain. 
Armani cut the back armscye seanis al- 
most exactly ongrain, but because of the 
center-back shaping these now hang at a 
slight angle; he’s provided stability for the 
seam itself, and extra width for the boxy 
drape he wants at the bottom of the arms- 
cve. Following the shaping of the back/ 
side-panel seam down from the armscye 
reveals that the back tapers sharply to the 
waist, bows outward slightly for the hips, 
then almost imperceptibly tapers back to 
peg the hemline. By adding such subtle 
movement (think in eighths of an inch) to 
jacket pattern seams that are essentially 
straight, as on most commercial patterns, 
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Every Armani jacket Hyde examined was cut with the center back spread 
off-grain fo widen and lower the shoulders. Following the grain line along 
seams gives an immediate clue to the seam’s shape. 


vou can greatly increase the finished gar- 
ment’s figure-enhancing impact. 

Working trom the top down in front, the 
deeply curved armscye is characteristic of 
the European/Italian tradition of high, snug- 
fitting sleeves. Look for similar armscyes on 
European patterns, like Burda. Compared to 
a typical American pattern, this armscye is 
simultaneously shorter (fits higher under 
the arm, and lower at the shoulder, with 
much less padding), wider (cuts more deeply 
into the jacket front, even though it’s slight- 
ly flatter in back), and angled more towards 
the front, as you can see in the drawing on 
p. 25. The sleeve that fits this armscye is rel- 
atively narrow, with a shorter cap than the 
typical American pattern. 

Further scrutiny of Armani’s jacket re- 
veals that the circumference of sleeve and 
armiscve are virtually the same. The sleeve 
is eased at the cap, and the armscye is 
eased at both front and back curve in the 
bodice, to conform to the pectoral swell in 
front and the shoulder blade in back. I'd 
guess that this very slight sleeve and body 
shaping is done entirely without pressing; 
Armani’s skilled machine operators can 
ease one layer to another, as they're sewing 
the layers together, with great precision. 

Tailors typically shrink the roll line of a 
titted jacket with an iron to shape it over the 
bust line; Armani opts for looseness and 
slouch in the drape of the lapel by eliminat- 
ing this shaping. His jacket hangs open and 
loose at the buttoned waist, which is set set 


lower than usual, all by design. 
To continue shaping the jacket 
at the sides and under the bust 


ea = >=) (emphasizing the lack of shaping 


at the center front), Armani re- 
verts to a subtle device straight 
out of the finest men’s tailoring. 
If you look carefully at the grain 
lines above the pocket mouth in 
the close-up on p. 29, vou'll see 
that they dip down toward the 
pocket, from the bust dart to the 
side panel seam. The pocket 
mouth is actually a continuation 
of the bust dart in this area, and 
not a mere slash in the jacket 
front; you can see the pattern 
shape in the drawing on p. 22. 
When the dart at the pocket is 
closed (the raw edges are butted 
together and zigzagged, not over- 
lapped), the entire side of the 
jacket front from the armscye 
under the bust to the waist is 
pulled slightly in, defining the 
bust and molding to the waist at 
the same time. Below the pocket, 
the side panel seam echoes the 
gentle hip and hem shaping we 
discovered in the back. 

If you enjoy pattern manipulating (and 
the experimenting that it implies) you can 
try adding vour own shaping to a pattern 
with a side panel and a vertical bust dart 
ending at the pocket. Make a tracing of the 
pattern and slash through the pocket mouth 
and up to the point of the bust dart, as in the 
drawing on the facing page, then fold out 
about a ‘A-in. dart near the bottom of the 
armscve. This will rotate the pattern and 
open the pocket mouth. You may have to 
stretch this seam slightly to put the ‘A in. 
back into the armscye length. 

Examining the sleeves contirmed that Ar- 
mani had not neglected to shape them as 
well. As in traditional custom tailoring, the 
sleeve pieces curve gracefully around the 
arm because the top sleeve seamlines are 
cut to slightly different lengths than the cor- 
responding undersleeve seams. In front, the 
top seam is shorter (about % in.) than the 
under seam, and in back the topseam is cut 
the same amount longer. By careful stretch- 
ing and ease stitching, the seams are made 
to match again, and the sleeve curves more 
beautifully around the elbow. 


Shaping fabric with an iron 

The traditional method of shrinking and 
stretching fabric with heat, steam, and 
pressure is well within the grasp of the 
careful home sewer, and is the easiest way 
to bring some of Armani’s subtlety to vour 
projects. To shape the sleeve pieces and the 
armscye seams as described, as well as to 
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shrink the sleeve cap to fit the armscye, I 
use a padded sleeve board and a Curity 
cloth diaper (available in discount stores 
and some pharmacies), half of which is 
dampened; the other half is dry. With my 
iron set to wool, I check the dampness. If 
the iron sizzles, the diaper’s too wet, and I 
iron the diaper to div it a bit. 

To shrink the fabric near a seam, I first 
gather or ease-stitch the seam to the fin- 
ished length I need. For the seam at the 
back of the sleeve (1'4 in. either side of the 
elbow line), and at the armscye front and 
back, I ease-stitch as I make the seam. 

Once the seam is gathered or stitched to 
the right length, I press only on the wrong 
side of the fabric, and only in the area 
within ‘’ in. of the seam. I lay the damp 
half of the diaper over the seam and press 
lightly with just the tip of the iron without 
any side-to-side motion, which would only 
stretch the seam. When the wrinkles or 
gathers are gone, I press dry with the other 
half of the press cloth to set the shrinkage. 

After shrinking the armscye to its fin- 
ished size, I machine stitch gathering rows 
on the sleeve cap from about 2’ in. either 
side of the center up to % in. from center; 
the “A in. in the middle shouldn’t be gath- 
ered. With the sleeve pinned in place on 
the jacket (which should be on a form) I 
pull on the gathering threads until the cap 
matches the armscye and tie them off. 

To stretch the front seam of the top 
sleeve, I clip into the seam allowance at an 
angle, staying two threads away from the 
seam line, and starting at the elbow line. I 
clip again 1’ in. on either side, then again 
between each clip. Then I start pressing 
the seam allowance from either end 
towards the middle, stretching as I go until 
the top sleeve matches the under sleeve, 
always working on the wrong side, and us- 
ing the damp press cloth. 

Do Armani’s tailors go to these lengths 
with a hand iron on clothes that are entire- 
lv machined together? I can’t say exactly 
how they do it, but the shaping is there, 
and it only confirms the fact that these gar- 
ments have been stripped only to the es- 
sentials and not beyond. Armani’s genius 
as a craftsman lies in knowing where to 


stop. [| 


Ann Hyde is the founder of the Ann Hyde 
Institute of Design. She studied at the 
Chambre Syndical de la Couture Parisienne 
in France. For information about her sum- 
mer workshops, phone (303) 355-1655 or 
write the Institute at P.O. Box 61271, 
Denver, CO 80222. 

Thanks to Giorgio Armani Corp., New 
York, and Perkins Shearer and Lawrence 
Covell of Denver, CO, for their generous 
loan of sample garments. 
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3 Redraw 


Adding bust dart shaping to a pattern with a side panel 


1. Trace YT 060mUmt”t”t~*~‘=CS a —-f 
pattern , | 


front, | \ 
then \ \ 
slash | \ 
through | 2. Fold out Yein : 
pocket dart from armscye \ 
mouth to bust, opening \ 


and up pocket-mouth dart. 
bust 


Cart. 









Center — 


front | 
OS 


armscye 
(opt). 


Bust 
dart 


Pocket 
mouth 


The angled grain.above the pocket between the bust dart at right and the 
side panel seam at leff reveals a concealed dart, hidden in the slash of 
the double welt pockef. The dart provides shaping under the bust and 
along the side seam. 
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his is for people who love color— 

pale color, saturated color, color 

combinations, color that sings. 

It’s about a few ways I’ve found 

to translate that response into 
personal work, especially into designs for 
knitting. Designers who use color need to 
know how to look, where to look, and how 
to interpret and apply what they see. In 
other words, how, as Josef Albers said in 
his book, The Interaction of Color (Yale 
University Press, 1975), “to develop— 
through experience—by trial and error—an 
eve for color.” 


Starting with the colors themselves 
As designers, I think we must learn to pay 
closer attention to the colors that stimulate 
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us in our environment, in nature, and in 
art. I consciously focus on colors that draw 
my eye and notice how they change in rela- 
tion to other colors. I like to select one col- 
or family, green for instance, and pay par- 
ticular attention to that color for an 
extended period. While “thinking green,” I 
look for it in all of its glorious forms, the 
pale celedons of Chinese porcelain, the 
darkly intense bottle greens, chartreuse, 
sage, khaki, turquoise, the spectrum of 
greens found in a spring garden. I look at 
adjoining colors and how they affect green 
and then ask myself what works, what 
doesn’t, and why? Then [ try translating 
my observations and discoveries into yarn 
choices, and ultimately into a project, 
something knitted. 


At Play in 
the Land 





of Color 


inding fortuitous 


combinations 
for vibrant 


knitting 


by Dorothy Bird 


Dorothy Bird's 

memories of 

affernoon tea 

with her mother's 

good china, and 

careful observation 

of the pattern inspired 

the color choices for 

her sweater “Royal Albert.” 


Harmonies 

Sometimes, I select a particular color and 
see where it takes me. For example, I once 
explored that elusive color between brown 
and purple. I collected yarns, lights and 
darks, and wove a coat, with knitted 
sleeves, alternating the colors that tended 
toward brown with those that thought they 
were purple. I called the coat “When is a 
plum a prune?” 

Another approach is to select two differ- 
ent colors and then fill in the gap, making 
a transition from one to the other, graduat- 
ing through the spectrum. By including 
warm and cool or bright and pale colors 
within the transition, graduated composi- 
tions can be very stimulating, even within 
a limited range. 
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~ Discords 


Many years ago I took a basic design class 


on color. ’ve never forgotten one particu- 
lar assignment. We were to select the four 
colors that we thought “clashed,” the worst 
color combination imaginable. Then we 
were to combine these four into a geomet- 
ric pattern, like a tile or quilt block, and 
repeat it 12 times ona large piece of paper. 

I chose pink, turquoise, avocado, and 
gold (my mother had just installed a tur- 
quoise range and refrigerator). When the 
Class’s completed assignments were dis- 
played, they turned out to be unexpectedly 


beautiful, and we all learned about being 


hampered by color preconceptions. 

Remembering recently the rich partait 
of color I had assembled for that class, | 
decided to knit it. I started out with the 
four original colors, using my standard 
method: I collected the colors, along with a 
variety of shades, and laid them in a basket 
placed in a well-travelled location. As 1 
passed the basket, I added or removed col- 
ors or changed texture by adding mohair, 
silk, angora, ete. I call this process “perco- 
lating.” Then one day the basket of colors 
waved its little arms and said, “It’s time to 
start!” You can see what I wound up with in 
the photo on p. 33 ; there were about 60 
colors in the collection before I was 
through; I call it “Color 101.” 


Starting with inspiring objects 
When recalling fond memories, I often re- 
call key elements that made an important 
visual impression on me. As I was growing 
up, on special occasions, my mother served 
tea using her “Royal Albert” tea set. She 
had a pattern that she’d first received as a 
wedding present in 1934, known generical- 
lv as an “Imari” pattern. It was a loosely 
translated Japanese design in cobalt, rust, 
and gold leaf. on white porcelain. I was vis- 
iting her again, after I had learned to look 
at objects in terms of color, and sliv served 
tea using that tea set. I looked at the colors 
and thought fiber. To the white/rust/co- 
balt/gold I added burgundy/eggplant/black. 
] eventually had 25 varns within those col- 
or parameters, including a brassy gold vis- 
cose for the gold leaf. After experimenting 
with graphing out some of the tea set pat- 
terns, I selected a few designs that fell 
somewhere between Imari and what I call 
the Great Fair Isle Collective Unconscious. 
I wanted the colors to gradually metamor- 
phose from one to another, so I knitted ev- 
ery row with two strands of varn, which al- 
lowed me to knit as follows: one row with 
two strands of color A, a row with one strand 
each of color A and color B, a row with two 


strands of color B. a row with one strand of 


color B and one of color C, ete. And so Roval 
Albert changed from porcelain to fiber. & 
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Analyzing the colors in a variegated, 
iweeay yan led to the yoke design for the sweater 

"Yellow Orange” above. A length of decorative trim suggested the South of France 
and prompted the collection of yarns below, destined for a sweater called “Provence.” 
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A favorite Kilim rug, wisely photographed Yarns 


before the shop sold it, provided What could be more invigorating to a knitter 
both pattem and coior inspiration for than a well-stocked yarn store? Besides the 
Bird's “Kilim Coat.” obvious allure of those beautifully colored 


solid varns, the vast array of tweeds and varie- 
gated varns available today offers color inspi- 
rations that are easily accessible. I recently 
used a bulky tweed varn that was basically a 
meditun cool grey with small flecks of white, 
pink, lavender, light blue, and an intense 
blue-green. Picking up any of the first four 
colors would have produced a nice enough 
sweater, but combining the tweed with an- 
other varn in that unusual blue-green result- 
ed in something entirely different. 

I enjoved the process so much that I did 
a second sweater using a vellow-orange 
tweed with white, orange, and pale blue 
ra 3 flecks, picking up all three colors; it’s 
Ms bee 8 OM St «' shown on p. 31. While wearing these 
-™ s. 44 sweaters, I was once again reminded that 
the more unusual a sweater is, the more 
readily people recognize it as handmade. 
Be experimental. Your sweater is going to 
be individually created, stitch by stitch, 
and it might as well be recognized as such. 
Exciting color selection is the easiest way 
to accomplish this. 


Fabric 

Fabric stores can provide equally inspiring 
color combinations; don’t neglect the 
stores that specialize in interiors and up- 
holstery. For the “percolation” mixture on 
p. 31, I was inspired by a length of ribbon 
trim from Pierre Deux (870 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10021 and 17 other loca- 
tions). This fabric store specializes in cot- 
ton and challis that’s imported from Pro- 
vence, in southern France. The designs of 
flower motifs and the border prints cap- 
ture the essence of summer, the sweet 
smells and warm breeezes found in sun- 
drenched meadows and in gardens spilling 
over With flowers. The border print that I 
chose to epitomize those characteristics 
contains an especially interesting color 
combination. 


Textiles 
I love to look at fabric and rugs from 
the Middle East, Eastern Europe, 
Africa, Asia, South America, wherev- 
er there are textiles that are stimulating 
sources for new ideas, Oasis, a favorite shop 
of mine in Seattle, has a wonderful collec- 
tion of antique Middle Eastern rugs. 

The owner willingly talks about history, 
weaving techniques, and any other perti- 
nent inforniation, while rolling out one ex- 
ample after another as illustrations. An old 
slit-tapestry Kilim from the Caucasus 
caught my attention several vears ago. Ona 
white background were bold medallions in 
shades of grey-green, rusty orange, and 
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blue-blacks. I was so attracted to the colors 
and designs that each time I visited the 
store I would find it, unroll it, and gaze 
longingly. I took several photographs of it. 
Alas, someone else had the audacity to buy 
“my” rug. After a period of self-recrimina- 
tion, I decided that since I couldn't have 
the original, I would knit it. And I had the 
photographs! While graphing out the me- 
dallions, I realized that they would be so 
large that the only proper garment to knit 
would be a coat; you can see “Kilim Coat” 
in the photo at left. 

The advantage of vardage swatches and 
photos is that they are portable and can be 
taken to the varn stores for color matching. 
I scour books and magazines for good pho- 
tographs and I look closely at the photos, 
samples, and swatches I collect. In addi- 
tion to the obvious colors that make up the 


designs, very often there are small bits of 


color that don’t dominate the piece, but 
provide the spark that makes the other col- 
ors work. So when matching varns to the 
color sample, I always include those lesser 
colors to see what they do. As my design 
develops, I can add or remove colors, but it 
is often the seemingly less compatible col- 
ors, those that don’t seem to go with the 
others, that raise the effect from the mun- 
dane to the exciting. 

I will be forever grateful to Elizabeth 
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Recollecting a college art assignment 
fo compose with her least favorite colors inspired 


Bira’s latest effort, “Color 101.” She starfed with a baskefful of 
incompatible colors and added elements gradually until the mix worked. 


Zimmermann, whose book, Knitting With- 
out Tears (Seribner’s, New York, 1971), 
profoundly changed my attitude towards 
knitting. What a wonder it was to read 
instructions that said to begin at the bot- 
tom—there would be lots of time to think 
about what to do at the top. Colorists can 
begin at the bottom, too; there is a world of 
opportunity waiting. 

The important thing to remember is that 
no project is the ultimate; each is a step 
along the road. Enjoy, experiment, take 
chances, have fun: this is the learning pro- 
cess. Learning to see color, then using 
what we see is a lifetime project. I have yet 
to tinish a piece that I couldn’t visualize 
improvements to. I keep reminding myself 
of what a gallery-owner friend once told 
me. She said that she differentiates be- 
tween art and craft, not by the medium, 
but by the attitude of the person who cre- 
ated the work. A craftperson produces the 
same thing over and over, an artist contin- 
ues to change and grow. C] 


Dorothy Bird lives on a small island off 


the coast of Washington State. She is an 
atist who is best known for expressing 
her interest in color through knitting and 
weaving. Bird is the Curator of Crafts for 
the Janet Huston Gallery in LaConner, 
Washington. (Photos by Susan Kahn) 
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effortlessly — 
almost 


by Alice Korach 


Many people fear stranded knitting 
because theyre sure that they'll 
produce “seersucker.” The trick to 
keeping your knitting flat and your 
tension even is remarkably simple: 
Don't let the stitches you've knit pile up 
near the tip of your right-hand 

needle. Just keep smoothing and 
spreading them out along the 

needle as you go. You can crowd the 


| left-needle stitches as much as you 


like, without dropping them, 

If you get into the habit of 
spreading the just-knit stitches to their 
correct gauge width, particularly as 
you carry the new color behind them 
to begin using it, your floats will be 
exactly the right length, neither long 
and sloppy, nor too tight; and your 
knit fabric will be perfectly flat. 

Classic stranded knitting requires 
that you carry one strand in each 
hand. Like any technique, this takes 
some getting used fo. It was easy for 
me to learn the classic two-hands 
method because, as a child, | learned 
to knit throwing the yarn with my 
right hand. When | was a college 
fresnhman—knitting my way through 
lectures—| was introduced to 
Continental knitting, where the yarn 
is carried in the left hand and 
scooped into position by the right 
needle, with perhaps a small assist 


| from the left index finger. 


| always put the background 
color in my left hand, my preferred 
knitting method, and the pattern 
color in my right, since it’s generally 
used a little less. This way, when I'm 
reading a chart as | knit, | 
automatically throw all the pattern 
stitches with the yarn in my right hand. 
| recommend that you learn to 
knit with the method that you don't 
normally use: English/American if 
you knit Continental, or Continental if 
you knit English/American, It 
shouldn't fake you more than a few 
hours of feeling awkward, which is a 
small price to pay for a very 
rewarding and quick technique— 
two-hand stranded knitting. [ | 


Alice Korach is an associote editor 
of Threads. 
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Creating the 
Look of the Past 


Techniques of theater costumers 


by Nancy Brennan 


n actress appears onstage in a 
beautiful period dress, look- 
ing as if she stepped out of a 
1905 fashion plate. You won- 
der, is it real? Where is it from? Could I do 
that? Even if vou never make a costume fora 
play, vou can adapt the techniques of theat- 
rical costumers to make a special-occasion 
outfit, such as a wedding dress, or to add a 
special touch to an otherwise ordinary dress. 
The dresses in the photo at right contain 
several interesting details. 

Antique clothes abound, so why not use 
the real thing? Vintage textiles are often too 
delicate to withstand wearing and being sub- 
jected to perspiration and sunlight. Extant 
garments are generally too small to fit people 
of modern stature, and the color or print 
may be unflattering to an individual. Repro- 
ducing period garments allows you to con- 
struct exactly the garment you have in 
mind, in any color, style, fit, or fabric. 

A stage costume starts with a costume 
designer’s sketch, which provides informa- 
tion about the time period, the overall sil- 
houette, the quality and drape of the fab- 
ric, and the fit. Further research using 
photographs, paintings, books, and exist- 
ing period garments identifies details that 
make the clothing of a particular period 
unique. Where did the waistline hit? 
Where were the vertical seams in a skirt 
and how many were there? What kinds of 
closures and underpinnings were used? 
What were the popular fabrics? Were they 
stiff and crisp or soft and fluid? 





Fabrie and trim 

Finding fabric and trim appropriate to the 
design can be difficult because today’s fab- 
rics are designed with the modern con- 
sumer and current fashion in mind. Al- 
though the purchased fabric is only a 
starting point—it can be treated to achieve 
the look you want—the fabric’s weight, 
drape, and basic pattern and texture, 
which are critical to the garment’s look, 
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can't be changed. For example, a bias-cut 
1930s gown will never look quite right un- 
less the fabric drapes and clings to the 
body, and a delicate, turn-of-the-century 
blouse will look too stiff and opaque if it is 
not made in a sheer, lightweight fabric. 
The scale of prints, too, is important. 

In a city with a garment industry, such 
as New York or Los Angeles, it’s easy to find 
designers’ remnants, luxurious evening 
fabrics, and sometimes unusual sample 
lengths. In other parts of the country, ask 
vour local fabric store whether there’s a 
stash of outdated or slightly damaged fab- 
rics. Trv upholstery and drapery shops for 
tapestries, nubby weaves, and brocades; 
flea markets and rummage sales; stores 
specializing in bridal fabrics for satins and 
laces; and mail-order companies. 

A costume shop relies heavily on the 
washing machine, the dyepot, and the sew- 
ing machine to ready the purchased fabric 
for cutting. For example, when a crisp cotton 
is washed several times, it can soften up 
nicely for a camisole; a bright white fabric 
dipped in tea or beige dye will instantly look 
a little less new. Fabrics can be overdyed or 
tinted slightly to achieve the desired color 
palette. For these treatments natural fibers 
are preferable because they will break down 
successfully and dye easily, unlike synthet- 
ics. (Breaking down refers to the intentional 
removal of sizings and finishes by washing a 
fabric repeatedly to soften it.) 

You can embroider, bead, bleach, or felt 
fabrics. A common costuming trick is to 
use the back side of a printed fabric for a 
more muted, antique look. If a fabric has 
the perfect scale of stripe but needs ran- 
dom flowers scattered about, get a perma- 
nent marker and draw them on! 

Youcanalso use textiles designed for an- 
other purpose. For one production I was 
involved in, we used an embroidered table- 
cloth to create a 1906 embroidered blouse. 
Cut motifs from handkerchiefs or tea 
towels and appliqué them o1.to fabric. Cre- 


ate a striped fabric by stitching ribbons 
onto a plain piece. Sew together bits of fab- 
ric such as lace to create a new fabric. 
Blankets and sheets sometimes have the 
perfect texture or print for a project, and 
old brocade curtains can be worked into a 
wonderful eighteenth-century skirt. As 
long as the hand of the fabric is suitable, 
all sorts of surface decoration are possible. 


Measurements 

In the costume business, the draper trans- 
lates the designer’s sketch into a three-di- 
mensional garment. The draper first takes 
fairly extensive body measurements of the 
actor, including neck circumference, 
chest, rib cage, waist, upper hip (7 in. be- 
low the waist), lower hip (fullest part), up- 
per arm, armscye, wrist, knee, ankle, the 
length of centers front and back to waist, 
the length of arms and legs, the width of 
shoulders, and overall height and weight. If 
the actor is to wear a corset, the measure- 
ments are taken over the corset. 

The draper then selects the dress form 
that most closely approximates the actor’s 
measurements. A woman’s form is usually 
chosen according to the actress’s neck-to- 
waist length and body type. For an actress 
with a youthful figure and a short waist, I 
would use a junior’s form; for an actress 
with a longer torso, a misses’ form would 
suit better. If the actor or actress is be- 
tween sizes, the decision to use the next 


Costumer Nancy Brennan fits a period dress on 
actress Jody Rowell. Many techniques of theater 
cosfumers are adapfable fo home sewing. To 
mark the tuck detailing on this semi-sheer fabric, 
the costumers used a flesh-colored pencil, 
which was just visible fo the stitcher. To outline 
the trim on the dress they carefully coaxed black 
Silk ribbon onto the slightly curved edges with tiny 
hand stitches. The blouse on the mannequin at 
left was made from an embroidered linen fable- 
cloth with additional lace insertions. (Phofo by 
susan Kahn) 
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Theater costumers often pad a adress form with 
polyester fiberfill to approximate an individual's 
shape. Here the waist has been thickened. The 
green form at the back has been padded in 
the hip area. 


Period patterns 


If you would like to make period 
garments but don’t have the experience 
of a professional draper, vou can use 
period patterns, as costumers often do. 
Authentic patterns from the turn of 

the century and on are available, though 
youll need skill in altering patterns, 

as they rarely fit the modern body shape. 

Always test an actual period pattern 
for fit, preferably by doing a muslin 
mock-up. Note whether the pattern 
was developed to fit over a particular 
type of undergarment, as the 
undergarment will affect the fit. 

Several companies offer 
contemporary versions of vintage 
patterns (see Sources, p. 37). These 
patterns can be bought by size, they are 
new and therefore complete, and they 
may contain helpful information about 
reproducing a period look. 

Books geared to costumers provide 
scaled-down period patterns that can 
be enlarged on a grid or with an 
overhead projector (see Further 
Reading on p. 37). Often these 
patterns include a seale in inches so 
vou ean enlarge the image until its 
measurement corresponds to the seale’s 
number. If there is no scale, enlarge 
a bodice or jacket pattern until the 
chest measurement is correct for the 
individual; a skirt or pants pattern 
should be enlarged until the hip 
measurement is correct. Once you've 
traced the pattern, make other 
corrections using standard flat 
patterning techniques. —N.B. 
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largest or smallest form depends on the fit 
of the garment. For example, a very fitted 
garment, such as an 1860s bodice, might 
be draped on the smaller form because the 
dress would be fastened snugly on the ac- 
tress and would actually pull her in slight- 
ly. A loose-fitting garment would call for 
using the next largest dress form. 

When an actor is fuller than the dress 
form in one area, we pad the dress form—for 
example, to thicken the waist or hips, as in 
the photo at left, or to add roundness to the 
shoulders. Polyester fiberfill works well for 
padding. Build up the layers of padding 
gradually, with the outermost layer the larg- 
est, tapering its edges to blend into the dress 
form. Check circumferences frequently, 
pulling the tape measure snugly. To achieve 
a smooth surface, cover the padded area 
with thin tricot or a V-neck tee shirt, stretch- 
ing the fabric as you pin it onto the form to 
eliminate any wrinkles. To prevent bulging 
pins from getting in your way, angle the pins 
just beneath the dress form cover. 


Drape for a pattern 
For draping I usually use muslin that has 
been washed to remove sizing and prevent 
shrinkage during construction pressing. 
Washed muslin also drapes better. If the 
design will be made in a fluid or clingy fab- 
ric, such as jersey or charmeuse, the draper 
would use an inexpensive fabric that has ap- 
proximately the same weight and stretch. 
Especially for fitted garments with little 
ease, I like to mark the dress form with 
’k-in.-wide black twill tape. Relying on the 
period research and the sketch, I pin the 
tape to the form to define the seamlines, as 
in the center photo at right. Unless the gar- 
ment is asymmetrical, vou can mark and 
drape half the form. Precise placement of 
seams and darts—the slant of a shoulder 
seam, the angle of a princess seam line—is 
important in creating a true period look. 
Many period garments have no side seams, 
but rather side sections with side-front and 
side-back seams. Slight modifications to 
make a garment more flattering to an indi- 
vidual are allowed, but for the theater the 
basic shapes must remain true to the period. 
Next I cut pieces of muslin roughly the 
size of the pattern pieces and mold the fab- 
ric to the form, creating the garment shape 
by following the seamlines. Keep the 
lengthwise grainline perpendicular to the 
floor. Insert the pins so that they resist the 
pull of the fabric. At contoured areas, first 
line up the lengthwise grain then decide 
where to make the crosswise grain hori- 
zontal. When draping the bodice front of 
the dress shown in the photos at right, I 
made the crosswise grain horizontal below 
the bust point. Then I carefully smoothed 
the muslin around the bustpoint. At the 


bodice side | made the lengthwise grain 
perpendicular to the floor rather than par- 
allel to the bodice front seamline. Clip the 
muslin to the pattern edge if the pattern 
bridges an indentation or curve and pre- 
vents you from smoothing the muslin. 

After pinning a section in place, trim the 
muslin edges, leaving just enough seam 
allowance to pin the pieces together. De- 
cide whether the seamline will follow the 
exact middle of the tape or one of the out- 
side edges, then mark the seamlines. I like 
to mark seamlines with small pencil 
strolkes at the middle of the tape. If you use 
a pencil, be careful not to pull the muslin. 
Some people prefer a felt-tip pen. Also 
mark lengthwise and crosswise grainlines. 

Where two pieces join, pin exactly on the 
seamline through both layers. Trim and clip 
the seam allowances so that the pieces join 
smoothly. Mark the bustpoint, and mark 
notches for later reconstruction. 

After draping all sections of the garment, 
mark the waistline, armscye, neckline, 
notches, and any seanis that must be un- 
pinned to remove the muslin from the form. 

With the muslin off the form, mark all 
seamlines by running a pencil or chalk 
along the pins holding the pieces together, 
and mark all the intersections of seams, 
such as the point where the side seam meets 
the armscye, on both front and back. Mark 
the grainline on each piece of muslin by lo- 
cating the lengthwise threads; label the 
pieces, if necessary. Take them apart and 
press them flat. 

Next make a paper pattern. Lay the mus- 
lin on a sheet of paper and run a needle 
tracing wheel over all the markings. True 
all seamlines using a straightedge and 
french curve; no seams should be drawn 
freehand. Check that seams to be joined 
match exactly in length. 


The fitting muslin 

Cut a whole fitting muslin from the paper 
pattern, adding “-in. seam allowances for 
curved areas, such as the neckline, and 
wider seam allowances (up to 1 in.) for 
seams that may be let out, such as side 
seams. Mark all seamlines and notches on 
the fitting muslin. 

Putting together a fitting muslin gives 
the stitcher a chance to get familiar with 
the garment and any construction prob- 
lems. This is important in the case of gar- 
ments that will be made of expensive fab- 
ric or that may be difficult to fit. 

Baste the fitting muslin together by ma- 
chine, with about six stitches to the inch. 
Do not backstitch in case seams need to be 
ripped out and adjusted during the fitting. 
Press all seams before crossing them with 
other seams, as usual. You can baste in 
sleeves by hand to allow for quick adjust- 
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ment. Do not put in any closures (zippers, 
buttons, and so on) or any facings; turn 
under and press edges to be faced so that 
vou can see where the finished edge will 
be. You can baste up the hem at this point 
or leave it until the fitting. 

When the actor tries on the fitting muslin, 
the draper checks the silhouette and overall 
look. He or she checks to see that the pro- 
portions of the garment are true to the peri- 
od and flatter the actor’s proportions, that 
any fullness created by underpinnings is ap- 
propriate, and that seam placements are 
graceful and grainlines are true. The gar- 
ment should be comfortable and should al- 
low the actor to move about as required. Fit- 
ting alterations are marked with pins. The 
actor then takes off the garment. The draper 
incorporates the changes on the paper pat- 
term, trues the paper pattern again, and pre- 
pares to cut from the real garment fabric. 


Construction 

Some of the most satisfving work—the con- 
struction—lies ahead. Many old sewing tech- 
niques are not used anymore but are worth 
reviving. Lace insertion in a lightweight 
summer blouse is as appropriate today as in 
1900; a touch of fagoting on a christening 
dress lends a delicacy that a manufactured 
trim cannot. Authentic garments and old 
sewing books are rich sources of techniques 
and give ideas as to the placement of novel 
trims and treatments. Books generally con- 
tain good drawings of the processes. 

The stitcher generally begins by doing a 
sample seam and pressing on the garment 
fabric to determine the tension, needle 
size, thread choice, type of seam, and iron 
setting appropriate to the fabric. 

When selecting materials such as rib- 
bon, tape, or other trim, consider how the 
garment will be cleaned. If you add textiles 
that must be dry cleaned to a washable tab- 
ric, the garment should be dry cleaned. 
Test all washables for washability and co- 
lortastness before construction. If vou use 
any antique elements in a garment, be 
sure they are strong enough to last as long 
as the rest of the garment, bearing in mind 
the end use—a baby’s garment will be 
stressed less than a section of lace that 
supports a yoke on an actress’s blouse. 

With careful research, fabric and style 
selection, and meticulous sewing, authen- 
tic-looking period garments are not much 
more difficult to make than contemporary 
ones. For the person who wants a slightly 
more adventurous look or who enjoys his- 
torical garments, stitching up a bit of the 
past can be rewarding and fun. L 


Nancy Brennan is a costumer and weaver 
who has managed costume shops on the East 
and West coasts. She resides in Norwalk, CT. 
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Further reading 


Arnold, Janet. Patterns of Fashion 1: 
Englishwomen’s Dresses and Their 
Construction c. 1660-1860; Patterns of 
Fashion 2: Englishwomens Dresses and 
Their Construction c. 1860-1940, New 
York: Drama Book Publishers, 1972. 
Contains notes on construction 
techniques and fabrics. Very clear 
drawings show the inside of each 
garmert. 


Covey, Liz. The Costumers Handbook. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1980. 
A good basic source for techniques of 
theatrical costumers; sewing instruction 
and fips on dyeing, shopping, and crafts. 


Hillhouse, Marion S. and Evelyn A 
Mansfield. Dress Design: Draping and Flat 
Pattern Making. Cambridge, MA: The 
Riverside Press, 1948, 

Out of print, but try used book dealers. 
Clear instructions on Craping, with 
excellent drawings of bodice, skirt, 

sleeve, and neckline styles. Perfect for 
reproducing styles of the 1940s. 


Waugh, Norah. The Cut of Men’s Clothes. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1964, 

Concise descriptions and drawings of 
men’s garments from 1600 to 1900. includes 
scaled patterns that can be enlarged. 


Sources 


Past Patterns 

Box 7587 

Grand Rapids, MI 49510 
Send $3 for catalog. 


Fair Winds Pattern Co. 
819 N, June St. 

Hollywood, CA 90038 
Send $14 for brochure. 


Folkwear Patterns 

The Taunton Press 

63 South Main St. 

Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
Send $2 for catalog. 


RL, Shep 

Box C-20 

Lopez Island, WA 98261 

Books related to the costume and fextfile 
arts, including out-of-print and hard-to-find 
books. 


Koppel Pleating Inc. 

890 Garrison Ave. 

Bronx, NY 10474 

Will pleat fabrics sent via UPS. Rates vary. 


Thai Silks 

2052 State St. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 (800) 722-SILK 
Reasonably priced silks of all kinds, with 
good sales each season. 


Britex-by-Mail 

146 Geary St. 

san Francisco, CA 94108 

(415) 392-2910 

Mail-order fabrics, many imported and 
unusual. Call or write for swatches. 
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For a fitted garment, black twill tape pinned to 
the dress form in shapes of the pattern pieces 
makes draping easier (above). To join the bod- 
ice front to the bodice side, Nancy Brennan 
pins exactly on the seamline (below). Along the 
curved seam she has clipped the seam 
allowance fo allow the fabric to lie smoothly. 
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Brennan adjusts the fitting muslin on Janet 
Lewis for the character Doll Common, from 
Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist. Lewis wears a 
steel-boned corset and hip padding. 
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The basics of beading a garment a 
with needle and ti ker, 


by Jeanne Leffinguell 


ment? As one who's been 
boggled by some pretty 
magnificent beading, Tm aware of the thou- 
sands of hours that have been spent perfect- 
ing the craft of attaching beads to fabric. 
I've learned to bead by the seat of my 
pants. Constant tinkerer that I am, I have 
picked up many tips along the way. I offer 
these in a spirit of exploration and even 





© 
reverence, in this technological age, for a the beads are scattered or when stretching Fabrics—I like the ease | - 
eratt that has never been successfully du- the fabrie on a frame would be undesir- of working on cotton, ~ 


plicated by machine. 


Preliminary considerations 

stretching fabric flat and beading it prior to 
garment construction is easier, but there 
may be times voud like to embellish a con- 
structed garment. Sometimes the beading 
design simply doesn’t crystallize until after 
vou've finished the garment, or vou minh 
want to add beading to a purchased garment. 
This article will explain the basics of bead- 
ing onto a previously constructed garment. 


Preparation—Beading requires that the 
fabric be stretched and held taut by some 
means. Yoursetup can vary from stitching 
the fabrie to a backing and stretching the 
backing on a frame, to simply holding the 
fabric smooth with one hana. For beading 
prior to garment construction, the garment 
pieces are usually cut with 1l-in. to 2-in. 
seam allowances and basted to a backing 
Cloth, which is then stretched on a frame. 
Occasionally, the fabric is stretched direct- 
lv ona frame and beaded before the pieces 
are even cut out. Either way, after the 
beading is almost completed, the garment 
is constructed and any bare areas, such as 
over seamlines, are filled in. 

setup for a previously constructed gar- 
ment requires more ingenuity. Using vour 
hands may be the only option in tight 
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ould you like to acid some places like sleeve edges, or where the gar- that ee & 
beaded pizzazz to a gar- ment cannot be laid out any flatter, but it acon--— > 


is not necessarily the simplest. Setups are 
described in more detail under the discus- 
sions of the individual beading projects, 
which begin on p. 40. 


Beading— There are two basic methods for 
securing the beads to the cloth using nee- 
dle and thread (drawing, facing page). 
stiteh down each bead individually when 


able. Whenever the thread must cross an 
inch or more on the underside to get from 
one beading spot to another, take a tiny 
stitch within the distance, ideally camou- 
flaged next to another bead, to prevent 
long floats of thread. 

Couching down a string of beads is faster 


but is suitable only when vou want a line of 


beading. You must use a frame when couch- 
ing; holding the fabric taut and couching at 
the same time would be very tricky. 


There are in turn two variations of 


couching—a one-thread method and a two- 
thread method. Generally, the longer the 
line of beads being laid down, the more 
convenient it is to use the two-thread 
method; the shorter the line, the simpler it 
is to use the one-thread method. I make a 
couching stiteh between every two to three 
seed beads and between every bugle bead. 
The photo on the facing page shows a sai- 
pling of commonly available beads. 


Design—The weight of the beads will affect 
the drape of the cloth and, over time, the 
stability of the weave. The beads on the vel- 
low blouse in the photo on p. 40 doubled the 
weight of the blouse—from 3 ounces to 6 
ounces. Beading must be applied so its 
weight is balanced on the garment. This 
doesn't mean counting the beads or beading 
only in symmetrical patterns; it means 
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centration of 

beads in once we 

area should be 
counterbalanced!” 
Bead both sleeves, .» 
forexample, not justone, © 
or the back as well as the, 
front of a blouse. 


linen, and silk, but I 

have also worked on © 

blends and synthetics and “ 

have found that with the right ~ 44 

setup, nothing is impossible. Even a slinky 
100% polvester, which normally fights a 
needle and causes thread-tension head- 
aches, Can be tamed if stretched properly. 

To bead on chiffon or other lightweight 
fabrics, vou can add underlining beneath 
the areas to be beaded and stiteh through 
both lavers; a second laver of the same fabric 
often works well. First bead samples using a 
few different underlinings. 

Wait to work on a knit or any stretchy fab- 
ric until vouve gotten enough experience 
with more stable fabrics to have a good sense 
of tension control. The trick to knits is 
stretching the fabric just taut enough so that 
the stitches won't cause it to pucker later, 
but not so taut that the threads and beads 
will pooch when the fabric is relaxed. 

Some fabries are more suitable than oth- 
ers for working without a frame. The raw 
silk bouclé blouse in the photo on p. 41 
was ideal, as it had a certain “forgiveness” 
built into its texture—the fabric’s slight 
elasticitv and somewhat rough texture 
camouflaged small variations in tension. 


Tools— Regular, good quality polvester or 


cotton sewing thread is quite adequate for 
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Common tee and bugle 
beads for garment beading 


‘y Size 5 
Size 4 
} Size 3 


Bugles size 2 
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end of bead 
thread in place. 


String several beads on strand of thread. 
Couch down with onother threaded neecie. 
most garment beading, although silk is make ; 
stronger. I don’t recommend either the amie 
thinner serger threads, which are difficult 
to work with, or nylon thread, which can | gooe 
melt when ironed. Match thread color to_ Pultnev ; 
the background fabric, except in certain when you af ( 
instances (for example, with transparent _ same bead, 
beads) where vou should use the thread — shank on 
color that gives vou the best overall affect. vil 
I use a relatively short length of thread— shank thread | nd out 
never more than 28 in. to 30 in. long,asI —b ads edle held 
have found that the extra time spent in | 
more frequent waxing and threading is al- _ Transparent luster 


ways less than the time spent untangling nta | Pte 
; Vie aan ad os ee Sie < 

knots or unwrapping threads from eoul Tes ml ay type, mut voulll v LUNG Siver lined 

other beads. Even more important to me is some. Ther 10 | aes SS 


the reduction in wear and tear on my | dit cut 
stitching arm and shoulder. The longer the ¢ 

thread, the wider and more sweeping the ey Lear | 
motions required to pull it through the Opaque | _ Metallic 
Color lined 
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cloth with each stitch—no small consider- 
ation when vourre planning to attach a few — 
hundred or thousand beads to a garment. 
I use a single strand of thread, waxed Opaque luster 
with pure beeswax. Waxing strengthens v wea Hiaga35 
the thread and discourages fraving and lea \ he 1 vou m 
tangling, and it usually helps with thread- 4" ; soon) i pin them f the way Silver lined rocailles 
ing, too. My method of threading involves as you | the 
anchor me the cl@ls oe ere ead pe 
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beads individually vou can use the shorter 
needles. When couching lines of beads, a us | 
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Leffingwell derived the beading design for this blouse from 
the pattern woven into the fabric. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
After basting the blouse to a muslin backing (slipstitching 
along neck edge}, Leffingwell carefully cuts away the musl/in 
from beneath the areas that will be beaded (top right). With 
the blouse secured fo the muslin, Leffingwell stitches the top —_— ~ 
and bottom edges of the muslin to cloth strips attached to ” 

the bars of her tabletop embroidery frame (center right). Lef- 
fingwell couches down a line of beads (bottom right). 
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After stitching a line of beads, Leffingwell pins the thread tails out of the way. Later she will rethread 
each fail with a sewing needle, bring it to the back side, and knot if. The individually stitched bead's 
are guides fo the colors she plans fo use for that area. 
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of the endless “I just finish this last little 
bit” syndrome. Beading is a most tedious 
form of handwork, and as any victim who 
has suffered this syndrome’s aching shoul- 
ders and twitching eyeballs knows, the 
whole body is the instrument. And a good 
worker takes care of all her tools. 


Caring for beaded garments—Some gar- 
ments made of washable fabric can be hand- 
washed if all the beads on it are colorfast. To 
check the colorfastness of a type of bead be- 
fore attaching them to the garment, shake a 
few in a small jar containing warm water, 
drain, and let dry, then compare them to 
their unrinsed mates. Beads that are not 
colortast will be noticeably paler than those 
that weren’t rinsed. Certain pinks and pur- 
ples and almost all colorlined beads are no- 
toriously not colorfast. 

Most beaded garments can be cleaned by 
a good drycleaner, but be wary. I wouldn’t 
put my time into beading a garment that 
because of tight-fitting armholes, for ex- 
ample, would need frequent cleaning. 

If a beaded garment needs ironing, 
either steam it, without actually touching 
the fabric or the beads, or use a thick 
pressing cloth. Glass beads can get hot 
enough to harm certain fabrics or thread. 


Working out projects 

To illustrate in more detail the different 
setup and beading procedures, I will ex- 
plain how I handled three quite different 
beading projects. 


Yellow blouse—For the beading design on 
the yellow blouse shown at left I chose to 
use a motif woven in the fabric and to 
couch swirling lines of bugles and seed 
beads. I first basted in a general outline of 
the area that I planned to bead. I deter- 
mined that I would need three position- 
ings in a frame in order to work each sec- 
tion flat: the front and each side of the 
back. The area that I could lay out flat at 
one time also determined what size frame | 
would need, as I wanted to reposition the 
blouse in the frame as few times as possi- 
ble. An adjustable rectangular embroidery 
frame with a stand, designed for tabletop 
use, was perfect. 

I ripped a piece of muslin for the base 
cloth, large enough to attach to the frame all 
around. After smoothing out the first bead- 
ing section and pinning it to the muslin, I 
slipstitched the neck edge to the muslin, 
then basted the other sides of the fabric to 
the muslin approximately ‘4 in. outside the 
outline stitches. On the back I cut away the 
muslin from underneath the beading area, 
just inside the basting stitches and about % 
in. inside the slipstitches at the neck edge, 
as shown in the top right photo at left. Be- 
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cause I planned to bead right up to the neck, 
I folded and basted this % in. of muslin back 
out of the way. Finally, I machine-basted a 
pair of cotton straps with eyelet holes in 
them to the sides of the muslin. I made 
these reusable devices for lacing the muslin 
to the frame to save time. 

To attach everything to the frame, I first 
whipstitched the top and bottom edges to a 
strip of cloth stapled to the bars of the 
frame, asin the middle right photo at left. I 
laced string through the eyelet holes and 
around the sides of the frame. 

When I bead with many different colors, 
deciding which color to put where can be 
painstaking. I frequently use what I call my 
“dot system,” which allows me to make a 
whole group of decisions at once and takes 
the place of a more formal plan or cartoon. I 
baste down one bead as a guide for each col- 
or area. I remove them as I fill in the areas. 

Except for the outline of purple beads, 
stitched down singly, all of the bead lines 
on this top are couched down. When 
couching down bead lines, leave a little air 
between the beads to prevent the lines 
from scrunching up once the fabric is otf 
the frame and relaxed. This happens be- 
cause the tiny couching stitches, which are 
so many little anchors along the line, 
themselves take up some space. A line of 
beads that’s 2 in. to 3 in. long on the string 
will actually cover an extra 4 in. to ‘A in. 
once it’s stitched down. 

Couching is easier if both hands are free 
as much as possible for making the stitch- 
es. To help Keep in place the line of beads 
voure couching without actually holding 
it, puta straight pin at the far end and wrap 
the bead thread around it temporarily. 

When I'd finished beading the first sec- 
tion, I removed everything from the frame 
and tool out the basting stitches to free the 
garment from the muslin backing. After tak- 
ing all the thread ends to the backside and 
knotting them, I was ready to rip a new piece 
of muslin and repeat the entire process for 
the second section. This isn’t as daunting as 
it may sound. Seeing that first sparkling sec- 
tion keeps up the momentum. 


Teal blouse—For the teal blouse shown in 
the photo at right, I used what I call a 
stream-of-consciousness style for both the 
design and the stitching. This was an al- 
ready constructed garment and I beaded 
without a frame, holding the fabric smooth 
with one hand while stitching beads singly 
with the other. To give myself an idea of 
what area I hoped to cover, I sometimes 
basted in a few lines or drew them with an 
embroidery marking pen that fades out 
completely in a couple of days, but other- 
wise I simply beaded as I went along. [ laid 
out the garment frequently as I worked, 
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Sources 


Retail 


Western Trading 
Post 

Box 9070 
Denver, CO 
80209-0070 
(803) 777-7752 
sample card's 
available, 


Garden of Beadin’ 
Box 1535 

Redway, CA 
95560 

(707) 943-3829 
Catalog $2. 


Wapenish Trading 
Post 

702 West Ninth St. 

Wapato, WA 98951 


(509) 877-4554 
Send samples or 
order by name. 


Wholesale 
Minimum order Is 
usually % kilo or 4 kilo 
per bead type or 
color, Send samples 
or order by name. 


Elliot, Greene & 
Co.,, Inc. 

37 West 37th St. 
New York, NY 
10018 

(212) 391-9075 


Har-Man Importing 
Corp. 

16 West 37th St. 
New York, NY 
10018 

(212) 947-1440 








For the beading on this blouse Leffingwell 
stitched each bead individually, simply holding 
the fabric taut with one hand. 






Leffingwell wanted a freestyle look for the beading on this raw silk bouclé blouse. She picked beads 
at random from her box of loose green-mix beads. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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design was inspired by the print on the fabric. (Photo by Paul Rainer) 


and I tried it on now and then to see how 
the beading was progressing. 

I limited the color scheme to shades of 
green and turquoise. I used bugles in dif- 
ferent lengths (83mm, 4mm, and 5mm) and 
different types of seed beads: square- and 
round-holed rocailles, 3-cuts, opaques, lus- 
ter opaques, metallics, irises, and ceylons, 
mostly size 10/0 and 11/0. I avoided beads I 
knew were not colorfast so that I could 
wash the garment, but otherwise I just 
dipped methodically from my loose green- 
mix beads. For this kind of work I pour a 
small quantity of beads onto a flat white 
plate with low sides. Plastic airline dishes 
and some frozen-entree plates work well. 

I deliberately applied the beads in the 
simplest scatter-beading manner, one by 
one. I did not want to couch down lines of 
beads because I was not using a frame. 

The hardest thing about beading without 
a frame is getting the knack of how much 
tension to use in the stitching. Too little 
tension and some beads may droop, just 
asking to be snagged; too much tension 
(the more common problem) and the fab- 
ric will pucker or otherwise be pulled out 
of alignment. The magic touch, even and 
smooth, comes with practice. 

Since this was a finished garment and 
the design rather freely executed, there is 
nothing to keep me from adding more 
beads if some area begins to look bald or 
deprived, or simply if the spirit to bead 
moves me again. 
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Black and white jumpsuit—For the jump- 
suit shown in the photo above my assistant 
Gael Bukvich beaded removable lapels that I 
had designed to snap to the fixed lapels on 
the garment. An advantage of being able to 
remove the beadwork is that the garment 
can be laundered as usual; also it can be 
worn with or without the beaded lapels. Col- 
lars, cuffs, epaulets, and pockets are other 
possible locations for beading. Gael did the 
beading on the lapels during construction of 
the jumpsuit, but vou could add a similar 
detail to a finished garment. 

I cut out the fabric pieces, leaving at 
least 1-in. seam allowances on all sides. I 
machine-basted each piece to a larger 
square of muslin approximately ‘4 in. out- 
side the seam line of the lapel. I cut away 
the muslin just inside this basting line 
from underneath the area to be beaded. 

Together we stretched the piece on a 
simple wooden stretcher frame meant for 
canvas, using pushpins at 2-in. intervals. 
We started pinning at the centers of oppo- 
site sides, keeping grainlines even. 

For beading, Gael placed the frame over 
the edge of a table and weighted it on the 
far side with the head of a hammer so both 
her hands would be free to handle the 
beads and thread. A C-clamp would have 
provided a little more stability, but this set- 
up was quicker to rearrange. 

The print on the cloth, which includes zig- 
zags, circles, dots, spirals, curving and 
straight lines, and stick figures, had suggest- 


These beaded lapels are removable, allowing the garment to be washed as usual. The beading 


Making a removable beaded lapel 


©) Broadcloth backing 
®) Beaded fabric 
O) Fixed lapel of jumpsuit 






3 ~ Co 
oe 

Turn under and stitch edges of 

broadcloth to beaded lapel fabric. 


a code 


Beaded lapel wraps around fixed lapel on 
jumpsuit and is secured in back by snaps. 


ed to me the beading design and stitches. 
Gael beaded parallel concentric circles of 
seed beads, radiating zigzags and bands of 
bugles, straight and curving lines in alter- 
nating colors, bugle “stars,” and individual 
seed “dots.” She used #12 beading needles, 
both long and short, and both a one-thread 
and a two-thread couching method. 

After I took the finished pieces off the 
stretcher and the beaded fabric off the 
muslin backing, I trimmed the seam 
allowances to ‘4 in. To back each remov- 
able beaded lapel and finish off its raw 
edges, I applied a piece of lightweight cot- 
ton broadcloth, cut */ in. larger all around, 
behind it. I turned under the two straight 
edges of the broadcloth backing, then 
turned them under again and wrapped 
them around the raw edges of the beaded 
piece, as shown in the drawing at above. | 
stitched these edges down, creating bound 
and finished edges for the removable bead- 
ed lapels. I bound the curved neck edge 
with a bias strip of the backing fabric. 

The bound edges of the beaded lapel 
wrap around the edges of the fixed lapel 
and snap to the back of the fixed lapel and 
to the inside of the garment, where they 
aren’t visible even when the jumpsuit is 
worn without the beaded lapels. L] 


Jeanne Leffingwell designs large sculptures 
in beads for architectural spaces as well as 
beaded garments from her home in Moscow, 
ID. (Photos by author except where noted) 
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love to observe the way people 

— dress. A sight that amuses me is a 

- Woman wearing athletic shoes with 

_ astraight-skirted business suit. She 

, ean walk with sure short steps to 

_ and from work, but that last step onto the 

commuter train is a difficult maneuver. 

She’d be more comfortable with a pleat or 
vent in the skirt. 

‘Tm going to share some patternmaking 
techniques for adding the perfect pleat, invert- 
ed pleat, or vent to a straight or flared skirt 
pattern (photo at left). You can apply the same 
techniques that help the skirt and pleat hang 
so well to pleats in blouses and coats. IT! also 
explain how to hem the pleat or vent so that 
the hem is smooth and the underlay never 
peeks out from under the hem. 

The fabric for the body of a plain pleat or 
a vent is cut as part of the skirt; the differ- 
ence between the two is that the underlay 
of a pleat: is sewn closed while a vent is an 
open slit. An inverted pleat, also called a 
box pleat, requires you to cut a separate 
underlay from additional fabric. I prefer 
a vent to either tvpe of pleat for the 
back of a skirt because the vent 


wears better when it’s sat upon and it is 
less bulky. Either pleat is good-looking 
when placed in the skirt front. 
Patternmaking is not an exact science, 
so there is no absolute amount of change 
that works every time. I strongly recom- 
mend that you make a muslin (test gar- 
ment) to check out the pleat modifications 
before working with the real fabric; the ex- 
perts do. When you get the results you 
want, use the pattern again and again. 


An offgrain center 

It can be difficult to fit a straight skirt so that 
it hangs well, even on a flawless body. A 
straight skirt’s seams are all parallel to the 
lengthwise grain, except for the curving side 
seams from waist to hip. The fabric starts 
moving outward from the waist to the hip 
and it wants to keep going, not drop straight 
down from the hip. The result is a skirt that 
pulls in below the hip and appears to cling to 
the body, and a pleat or vent that gaps open 
even if the wearer is standing. 

If you add width at the center back or 
front to take the seam offgrain, as shown in 
the drawing at near right, the extra fabric 
allows the seam to continue going outward, 
without using pait of the pleat allowance, 
and the skirt still looks like it’s straight. 
(This also works at the straight side seams.) 
A pleat added to the offgrain seam hangs 
closed. Just keep in mind that if you make a 
straight skirt from striped fabric using this 
add-on technique, the stripes will form 
chevrons. This effect offers some interesting 
design possibilities, particularly if you de- 
cide to use an inverted pleat; if the underlay 
has chevrons pointing in the opposite direc- 
tion from the pleat, the pleat/underlay com- 
bination forms a striking pattern. 

The shape of your body has a lot to do 
with the amount that you need to add to 
take the seam oftgrain. The smaller your 
waist is in relation to your hips, the more 
fabric you need to add; ‘’% in. is the mini- 
mum I'd add to each seam allowance. If 
your waist is a size or two smaller than 
your hips, add more than % in. and add to 
the straight side seams as well. Amounts 
from % in. to about ‘A in. can be added and 
the skirt will still appear to be straight. 
These small additional amounts can make 
a dramatic difference even for bodies that 
usually don’t look great in a straight skirt. 

Always add a little more width than you 
think is necessary if you’re working in the 
tinal fabric. Baste the skirt together, try it 
on, and look at the shape and length. You 
can always remove the extra. 

Adding to the skirt width to take the 
seam offgrain also works for a long pleat in 
a coat or long jacket. If the coat or jacket is 
already flared, add 1’4 to 2 in. before the 
pleat allowance is added. 
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Pattern modification for a pleat or vent 
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_— Original 
center back 
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4. Add at least 
% in. to move 
center back 
offgrain. 





¥% in. 


2. Add pleat 
allowance. 





Now for the pleat 

Once you've set the seam offgrain, you'll 
add width to the skirt along its entire 
length to form the body of the pleat or 
vent.A pleatcan be wider or narrower than 
3 in. at the hem, but it should be at least 
1A in. at the waist, which is just about 
right to hold the pleat up. If the addition at 
the waist is narrower than 1'A in., you'll 
have to topstitch the pleat to hold it in 
place. Adding to the skirt width is the same 
for either a pleat or a vent. 

You need to know exactly where the cen- 
ter back lines are throughout the construc- 
tion process. After cutting the garment 
pieces from the fabric, I like to chalk the 
new center back on the wrong side of each 
piece, and then thread trace the chalk line. 
Chalking with a ruler makes a neat, straight 
line. The chalk will wear away but thread 
tracing shows on both sides of the fabric. 
Use a thread color that you won't be using 
for further basting or permanent stitching. 

Pin the two skirt back pieces together, 


| New center back | 
ic {fold line for || 
| inverted pleat | | 


Sewing a vent or regular pleat 


* 


4. Thread-trace 











new center 
back seam 
line on both 
back pieces. 
vias } 
ee —t— % in. 
ns 
2. Baste skirt '? 
pieces | 
together [| | | 3 Press 
and check pleativent 
skirt fit. allowances 
Stitch 4 to one 
between iy side. Trim 
zipper =_ outermost 
and pleat. / + Pk. allowance. 
| ; al Finish 
\ the edges. 
4. Baste pleat 
or vent 
closed, ——~ 
matching 
thread : 
tracing 
lines. | 


matching the thread-traced lines. Baste 
the two pieces together, leaving the zipper 
and pleat opening unstitched. I baste by 
hand because the stitches are easier to re- 
move than machine basting or any other 
machine stitching. I never machine stitch 
until I know I’m ready for permanent 
stitching. Besides, removing machine 
stitching can damage some fabrics. 

Make sure that both sides of the zipper 
opening are the same length. Try the skirt 
on, decide on the height of the pleat/vent 
opening, then machine stitch the section 
of the seam between the zipper and the 
pleat/vent opening, as shown in the upper 
right drawing, and tie the thread ends. 
Don’t stitch the horizontal line that marks 
the top of the pleat yet. 

At this point, you'll treat the skirt differ- 
ently depending on whether youre adding 
aregular pleat/vent or an inverted pleat. [ll 
cover the regular pleat/vent first. Press 
both pleat/vent allowances to one side (as 
you face the wrong side of the skirt, both 
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Finishing and hemming the pleat 







3. Finish 
stitching 
plect. 





2. Mark hemline. Remove 
basting, turn up hem, and 
trim; stitch. 


allowances are pressed to the right). Even 
if you have cut the fabric pieces precisely, 
the width of the allowances may not 
match, depending on how much fabric the 
turn of the cloth consumed. (This can also 
happen on the inverted pleat. When the 
underlay is placed over the pressed-open 
allowances, you might notice that they 
don’t exactly match.) The important step is 
to make sure the allowances are lying flat. 

Trim the uppermost layer of the pleat/ 
vent allowance to “A in. until you reach a 
point 1 in. from the pleat/vent opening. 
Now use your favorite seam finish to make 
sure the edges don’t ravel. I like to use a 
three-step zigzag, but a regular zigzag, ma- 
chine or hand overcasting, or a binding 
would do as well. 

Now machine stitch across the top of the 
vent and tie the thread ends. For the pleat, 
stitch across the top, pivot at the corner, 
and stitch down the sides to within 4 or 5 
in. of where you think the hemline will be; 
tie off the threads. 
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Finishing and hemming the vent 
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3. Trim hem 
allowance. 
Hem vent 

and skirt, 





Hemming 

Although there are slight differences be- 
tween the ways a pleat and a vent are 
hemmed, which are shown in the drawings 
above, the procedure for marking and trim- 
ming is the same. Before marking the hems, 
baste the vent or pleat closed so that the 
thread-traced center back lines meet. Try 
the skirt on and mark the hemline with 
chalk or basting; then remove the basting 
that closes the pleat/vent so you can turn up 
the hem allowance. Trim the allowance so 
that it’s even allaround, and pin or baste the 
hem up to check that the hemline is level. 

Hem the skirt up to the pleat line. If 
youre putting in a pleat, hem it as well, as 
shown in the left drawing above. To finish 
the pleat, machine stitch the allowances 
together from the top to the hem. 

While the body of a pleat is left to hang 
free, the folded flap of a vent is tacked down 
at the hem. To reduce the bulk, the vent’s 
hem allowance is trimmed as shown in the 
center drawing above. Fold the vent 





4 4. Whip- 
\ stitch 
vent 
allowance. 









allowances to the left as seen from the inside 
of the skirt; you will see the hem allowance 
that will always be covered. Trim away half 
of the hem allowance from the finished edge 
to about ’A in. past the basted center back 
line. Fold the allowance back on itself and 
catchstitch the edge to the hem, being care- 
ful not to let the stitches go through to the 
front. Also raise the vent hem slightly so the 
underlay is shorter the overlay. The hem 
will look smooth on the outside of the skirt. 


Inverted pleat 
The patternmaking for an inverted pleat is 
thesame as for the pleat/vent except that the 
pleat underlay requires a separate pattern 
piece. To make a pattern for the underlay, 
fold a piece of paper and place the fold on 
the new center back line of the skirt pattern. 
Trace the outline of the pleat shape, add 1 
in. to the top fora seam allowance, mark the 
grainline, and cut the pattern out. 

After cutting the fabric, mark and baste 
the center back lines of the skirt and the 
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pleat underlay by chalking and thread trac- 
ing. Baste the skirt pieces together for a fit- 
ting, then machine stitch from the bottom 
of the zipper opening to the top of the pleat 
opening. Press the pleat allowances open. 

Pin the underlay to the pleat with right 
sides together, and hand baste the under- 
lay to the pleat around all sides, matching 
the center back thread tracings, as shown 
in the left drawing below. Machine stitch 
each side of the underlay to the pleat 
allowances from the center back to within 
8 to 10 in. of the hemline. 

Try on the skirt and mark the hem of the 
skirt and the underlay. Release part of the 








Re-mark the underlay's hemline /% in. higher 
than the skirts hem, and trim % in. from the 
underlay’s hem allowance. Thread tracing 
marks the pleat lines and underlay center. 


Hem the underlay and skirt, then pin hems 
together. Stretch the shortened underlay 
and pin ease in. The stretch makes the un- 
Gerlay spring slightly upward so it will re- 
main hidden under the pleat. 
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1. Baste, then en 


2. Match f 








3. Mark hem of skirt and 


underlay basting so that you can turn up 
the hem, and trim the hem allowances so 
they are even all around. Stitch the skirt 
pleat and hem. 

There’s a neat trick to getting the hem of 
the pleat underlay to pull up slightly at the 
center hem, rather than hanging below the 
hem. Re-mark the hemline on the under- 
lay ‘A in. higher than the previously 
marked hemline as shown in the top photo 
at left and the right drawing below. Cut A 
in. from the hem allowance of the under- 
lay. Release the basting that holds the un- 
derlay to the pleat allowances and hem the 
underlay. Stretch the underlay along its 


















Finishing an inverted plec 
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underlay; release underlay 
basting below hemline and 
turn up hem. Trim hem. Stitch 
skirt hem up to the pleot. 


tie threads. 


length until its new hemline and the skirt 
hemline match, as shown in the bottom 
photo below; then pin. Precise marking is 
important to the success of this trick—’ in. 
isn’t much and can easily get lost with 
careless or sloppy marking. 

To finish the pleat, stitch the underlay to 
the pleat allowances. EC] 


Linda Faiolats a patternmaker who teaches 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion in Cambridge, MA. Her previous articles 
on making a sloper and on pockets appeared 
in Threads, issues No. 16 (pp. 56-61) and 13 
(pp. 30-35) respectively. 
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A better zipper 
for a vent or pleat 


My method of applying a lap 
zipper, which | call a fly zipper, is 
not traditional, but don't be 
afraid to try it. As you can see 
from the photo at lower right, 
half the zipper is stitched on top 
of the underlap seam 
allowance, rather than under the 
folded seam allowance. | 
developed this technique 
because | was looking for a 

way to keep both of the 
vent/pleat allowances folded 
flat to one side. Pattern 
instructions usually call for you 

to clip one seam allowance so 
you can press the allowances 
open, but clipping creates a 
point that could easily tear. 

| am usually quite open to 
new ideas, but there is one 
aspect of zipper construction 
that | am inflexible about. | 
always work from the outside 
of the garment. My rule is, if the 
stitching shows on the 
outside, then do the work from 
the outside. | pin, baste, and 
permanently stitch while facing 
the outside of the skirt. 

Close the zipper and place 
the tape edge % in. from the 
basted centerback line as 
shown in the drawing at right. 
Leave space at the zipper 
top for the waistband. Baste 
near the middle of the tape 
to hold the zipper to the seam 
allowance, and then 
machine stitch on the basting. {I 
always baste exactly where | 
will stitch.) Zigzag the edge 
of the zipper tape to the 
fabric; a three-step zigzag won't 
create a ridge of thread. 

Now match the thread- 
traced center back lines of the 
skirt and pin them together; 
take up only % in. of fabric with 
each pin so that the lap 
remains flat. Accurately and 
precisely baste the other side 
of the zipper tape to the overlap 
through all layers, % in. from 
the center back; the basting 
should just clear the seam 
allowance of the underlap. 


—— Sas 


Lap zipper with a v7’ in. 
vent or pleat | | 


Waist seam 





1. Basfe zipper to i} 


seam allowance. 
Stitch on basting. 


} 

2. Zigzag edge of | 
zipper to seam 
allowance. 


3. Baste; then If 
hand or 
machine % in 





~ 
Stitching = | 
should f | 
just 4 \ 
clear ee ; 
Ya in, 
seam i 
allowance. | 


Faiola likes to use a fly-front zipper for a skirt with a vent such as in the — Stitch the overlap by machine 
straight skirt above. The pleat allowances are folded toone side asshown — or hand from the outside of the 
in the photo of the opened zipper at right. The right zipper tape is stitched skirt. Stitching across the 























on top of the seam allowance. bottom is optional. —LF. 
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knitting Traditions 


More than one right way 


by Beth Brown-Reinsel 
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SCOTTISH: In the Scottish method, Becky Bower- 
man holds her right needle rigid against her 
boay with her right arm, while the leff needle 
has more play; she holds the working yarn in 
her right hand. Because the right hand doesn't 
have to hold the needle, it is free fo work more 
rapidly. Cornish production knitters using this 
method could knit up to 200 stitches a minute. 

With the yarn in the back of fhe work fo knif, 
the leff needle slips the stitch onto the right 
needle. The right forefinger flips the working 
yarn around the right needle from behind, 
going between the needles toward the front 
while the right thumb supports the right needle. 
The left needle then brings the old stitch up 
over the tip of the right needle and withdraws 
from it. 
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hen I began teaching 
knitting, I always started 
beginning students with 
Continental-stvle knit- 
ting. I assured them that it was faster and 
easier, much better than the English/ 
American style so common here. But after 
many semesters of watching my students 
and reading about different knitting styles, 
I’ve concluded that no style is better than 
another, although some have advantages 
that others do not. For instance, the Eng- 
lish/American stvle produces a more even, 
consistent stitch; the Norwegian method is 
well suited to ribbing; and German/Conti- 
nental knitting is fast. 





FRENCH: Francoise Hirschberg holds her right 
needle gracefully, like a pen, supporting it be- 
lween thumb and first finger. She holds the left 
needie either as a pen or in the palm of her 
hand, depending on the weight of her Knitting. 
Both hands are active, with the working yam 
held in the right. For knitting, the yam is behind 
the work. After inserting the right needle, the right 
hand slides forward to throw the yam counter- 
clockwise. The hand then moves back, holding 
the working yam taut, and with the right needle 
pulls the new stitch through the old one. 








Knitting, itself, is an ethnic tradition that 
has been evolving for centuries. As knitters 
learned new techniques by accident or from 
someone in another town, these ideas would 
be incorporated into the local repertoire to 
be shared and further improved. We knitters 
should realize that we are part of a long 
chain of knitters, adding our valuable in- 
sights and experiences to the collection of 
knowledge from which future knitters will 
benefit. The sharing of styles, whether it’s 
needle position, yarn tensioning, or stitch 
formation, adds to our craft’s richness. We 
are forming traditions as we knit. 

Most of the people shown in this article 
learned to knit as children. Becky Bower- 





GERMAN/CONTINENTAL: Regina 
Stancill holds her working yam in her 
left hand, making this a fast knitting 
method since the yam doesnt travel 
far fo form each stitch. Holding the 
yam in back fo knit, she inserts the 
right needle in the stifch and moves 
over and behind the working yam, 
pulling it through the stitch and off 
the needle in one smooth motion. 
To purl, the right needle is rotat- 
ed over and behind the yarn, 
which is held in front. Somefimes 
Regina uses her right thumb or a 
fingerto steady the yam and keep 
it from sliding off the tip of the nee- 
die as the new stitch is pulled 
smoothly through the old one. 


man is from Scotland, and her mother 
taught her to knit at the age of five, as do 
most Scottish mothers. Knitting wasn’t nor- 
mally taught in the school system because, 
as Becky explains, it’s “just a part of life, 
something everyone did at home.” During 
World War II, girls from fifth grade up were 
given khaki wool and taught to knit gun mit- 
tens (mittens without fingers), scarves, and 
balaclava helmets for the soldiers. 
Francoise Hirschberg was seven when 
her grandmother taught her to knit. Grow- 
ing up in France during World War II, she 
remembers that everything was in short 
supply, including yarn. Her mother would 
unravel old knitted garments, wash and 
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reblock the yarn, and knit sweaters for 
Francoise and her brother. During that 
time, all clothing seemed to be knitted. 

Regina Stancill learned to knit in the sec- 
ond grade, as did all little German girls. Her 
first project was a pair of mittens. One meth- 
od the Germans use to entice their children 
into learning to knit is to wrap little presents 
and wind them into balls of yarn. As the 
child knits, the presents are exposed one ata 
time. Regina still knits her family’s socks 
without a pattern, using the “German heel,” 
and her own handspun yarn. 

Although my mother didn’t knit, I was 
intrigued by the craft and, at the age of se- 
ven, found an Iranian woman who taught 


SWISS/NORWEGIAN: Beth 
Brown-Reinsel holds the 
yarn inherleft hand, but al- 
ways at fhe back, making 
this a very efficient ribbing 
method. The knit stitch is the 
same as German. To purl, 
fhe right needle reaches 
behind the working yarn, 
bringing it forward as the 
needle is inserted into the 
stitch. The right needle then 
reaches over and behind 
the yarn, bringing it to the 
front of the work, then 
through the stitch to the 
back and off the needle. 


me the English/American stvle. Two years 
later, a distant relative from Switzerland 
was visiting and knit my mother a sweater 
in three days. She used the German/Conti- 
nental method but purled in the Norwe- 
gian way, Which she taught me. 

While traveling in Israel, Carrie Grayson 
learned a version of the Eastern method of 
knitting (which is described in Mary Tho- 
mas’s Knitting Book as the “combined 
method”) from an Arab woman, despite a 
complete language barrier and no previous 
knitting knowledge. 

The pictures on pages 48-50 show the 
hand positions and stitch formation meth- 
ods that these “ethnic” knitters use. All the 
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EASTERN COMBINED UNCROSSED: When knitting this way, the left legs of 
the stitches on the left needle are in front of the needle, but on the right 
needle they are in back. When purling, the stitches are positioned exactly 
opposite. Thus the knit stitch untwists while the purl stitch twists. To knit, Car- 
rie Grayson inserts the right needle in the back of the stitch and “picks” the 
yarn by bringing the needle over and behind it and then through the old 
stitch to form the new one. To purl, she inserts the right needle in the front 
of the stitch, but the yarn is wrapped under then over the needle. The 
working yarn is held in the left hand. 


knitting methods shown are for right-hand- 
ed orientation and produce the same un- 
crossed fabric. I haven’t shown the English/ 
American method because it is so common 
in this country. I am certain that there are 
many more variations to be found through- 
out the world. Take some time to identify 
vour style, to appreciate who taught you, and 
to pass your knitting traditions on to some- 
body else. [J 


Beth Brown-Reinsel of Delta, PA, spins, 
weaves baskets, and dyes, in addition to 
knitting. She is currently developing a 
correspondence course on Ganseys for 
The Knitting Guild of America. 
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GREEK KNITTING: The yarn is tensioned be- 
hind the neck and looped onto the right 
needle with the left thumb, which holds it in 
front of the work. Since the yarn is in front, 
purling is much easier than knitting. To knif, 
the right needle must be pushed upward 
through the stitch in front of the left needle. 

To cast on, Patricia Edraos loops the tail of 
her yarn around her left index finger. She 
loops the new sfitch into position with her 
leff thumb, and then lifts the index-finger 


loop over ff. 


Knithing Greek-style 


In 1967, my husband and I 
visited his parents’ birthplace, 
the village of Baros on the 
island of Lemnos in Greece. At 
that time, Baros had no 
electricity or running water, 
and neither the stone 

houses nor the lifestyle of the 
people was much different 
from a hundred or so years 
earlier. I soon found that 

my American qualifications 
stood for nothing here. 

From what I could 
understand, the family’s 
opinion of me was that I was a 
nice girl, but it was a 

shame that I was so slow. 

Our first day in Baros was 
tvpical of late April: the old 
men dozing and fingering 
worry beads on benches along 
the wall around the square, 
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and the vounger men arguing 
at tables outside the 
kafeneions. The women stood 
in groups chatting and 
knitting. They had no need for 
worry beads; their worries 
were fingered into fabric they 
fashioned on long, steel, 
double-pointed needles made 
from wire hangers with 
notehes filed into the ends, as 
shown in the inset photo 
above. 

I had been taught to knit 
with the English method, the 
right hand laboriously 
throwing each stitch. These 
women hardly moved their 
hands; their fingers and the 
varn flowed in a single 
moveinent. Fach woman’s 
ball of varn was held in an 
apron pocket with the 





by Patricia Tongue Edraos 


working end coming 

around her neck or through a 
safety pin hooked onto her 
dress an inch or two below 
her shoulder. It was then 
wrapped around her left 
fingers for even greater 
tension, and hooked down by 
the thumb directly into 

each successive stitch, as 
shown in the photo above. 
Between the roughness of the 
homespun varn and the 

high tension, the resulting 
fabric was like iron. No one 
used patterns, and it was 
easy to see why: They 

could simply Knit to size, 
and, at that tension with 

the hard wool, the final 
product would not change. 
The women examined their 
work as it progressed, and 
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made necessary shaping or 
design changes. 

During the two weeks we 
staved in the village, I 
watched the Knitters and 
even tried to get a lesson. 
However, the gales of 
laughter provoked by my 
showing them how I knit 
put a quick end to it. It wasn't 
until several months later 
that I managed to learn. 

In September on our way 
to Europe on a motoreyele, 
we were caught ina 
torrential rain, which led to 
my husband getting a bad 
cold. In Corfu, we were 
referred to the home of the 
district public health nurse. 

While my husband slept 
off a combined herb tea, 
cupping, and penicillin 
treatment, we discussed the 
upeoming trip through 
Europe. She insisted that not 
only were we foolish to go 
in any event, but we were 
particularly foolish to go 
without neck warmers. And 
she and her sister began at 
once to knit some. To be 
polite, I asked for needles 
and varn in order to help. 
They howled when they 
saw me knit, and added my 
incompetence to the list of 
things they already felt sorry 
for me about. But by now I 
was resolute. Besides, these 
women were strangers 
and, laugh as they might, I 
would not be exposing 
myself to familial disgrace. 

Under their tutelage I 
turned out two collars that day. 
We wore these daily for the 
next five months, and today, 
vellowed and mellowed, they 
are still an essential part of our 
family ski gear. 

If all goes well we shall 
go back to Greece this 
summer for the first time 
in many years. A lot of things 
have changed in Baros, but 
if vou happen to be there this 
summer and see me sitting 
in the sun knitting, vou will 
never guess that I am not 
right at home. [_} 


Patricia Tongue Edraos is 
an attorney ving in Boston, 
MA. Much of her current 
knitting is by machine, but 
she still enjoys hand 
knitting. 
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Hand-felted Jackets 


from fitting the pattern 
fo dyeing the garment, start 
at right. [Photo by author) 


by Anne Einset 


anda 
soap 
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for kids 





ven though [d been making 

small felt wearables for several 

vears, I was still hesitant to 

make a felt jacket because I 
thought it would take too much time and 
muscle. Smaller always means easier in 
feltmaking, so I finally decided I might be 
able to manage a jacket for my two-year-old 
son. Once Id developed a pattern that 
worked, I was surprised at how easy it is to 
make a seamless garment like the one my 
son is wearing at left. After arranging the 
wool, it takes me only three to four hours to 
form the fabric into a child’s jacket. 


About felting 

Felt is formed when wool fibers become 
bonded through exposure to heat, moisture, 
and pressure or agitation. With enough pres- 
sure, agitation isn’t necessary; the scales 
along each wool fiber cause the fibers to in- 
terlock when theyre pressed together. Hot 
water softens the fibers, and a little soap 
helps them to slide easily over each other; 
once interlocked, it’s ahnost impossible to 
unlock them. If you puta layer of plastic be- 
tween two layers of carded wool, you can ex- 
ert pressure to felt the wool on either side 
and the plastic will keep the layers from fus- 
ing. To form a jacket, I simply sandwich a 
flat, jacket-shaped piece of plastic between 
layers of wool. The jacket has no visible 
seams because I overlap and felt the wool at 
the edges where the front and back layers 
meet just outside the plastic pattern. 

Knit or woven fabric felts when agitated, 
and it always shrinks at the same time, be- 
cause the hot, wet fibers relax and com- 
press in all directions and interlock in 
their relaxed position. But when you make 
felt by pressing on carded wool, the shrink- 
age is not in length and width, only in 
depth. You’re compressing the loose fibers 
into a thinner and tougher fabric without 
greatly atfecting the fabric’s shape, and 
that’s how you can make a jacket close to 
the size of the original pattern. The com- 
pleted jacket is lightweight, warm, soft, du- 
rable, and not at all stiff. 


Choosing and preparing wool 

The type of wool you use is very important 
for successful feltmaking, especially if 
youre felting by hand. You need wool that 
felts quickly, and the best way to find that 
out is by testing. Before starting a jacket, 
test the wool by making a small, flat piece 
of felt according to the basic instructions 
that I give below. The wool should begin to 
felt in two to three minutes, but certainly 
no more than five minutes. For my jackets 
I use a blend of domestic wools from var- 
ious sheep breeds, including Lincoln 
crossbreeds and Dorset. However, many 
breeds may be used for felting. I’ve gotten 
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some good results with a blend of a lus- 
trous, fairly coarse wool and a medium to 
fine wool. 

You can do the carding by hand, but I 
prefer to use commercially-carded wool 
when [’m making a jacket because that’s 
the easiest way to achieve a uniform felt. 
For companies that sell usable batts, see 
Sources on p. 56. Carding companies send 
washed wool through huge carding ma- 
chines that arrange the fibers into com- 
forter-size batts. The advantages are that 
the fibers end up lying in the same direc- 
tion, and extremely thin layers of wool can 
be peeled off the batt in the sizes you need 
to fit the pattern. 


Adjusting the jacket pattern 

The basic jacket pattern I use is shown be- 
low. You can adjust it for size by varying 
the chest width; measure around your 
child’s chest in inches, directly under the 
arms. Divide that number by two, then add 
4 in. This is the width of your pattern un- 
der the arms. Add or subtract from my pat- 
tern to get the width you need by spreading 
or overlapping it at center front. Adjust the 
length and width of the sleeves and the 
length of the jacket for your child. I mea- 
sure the arm from center back at the neck- 
line to the wrist with the arm out straight, 
allowing an extra inch (more if I plan a 
turn-back cuff). I measure the length along 
the center back from neck to crotch. 

To make your final pattern, first cut the 
adjusted shape out of a large piece of paper. 
Then tape the paper pattern to a piece of 
heavy plastic, such as a garbage can liner, 
and cut out the pattern in plastic. In addi- 


tion, cut out a piece of plastic that covers 
just the body of the jacket; it will lie be- 
tween the two front sections of the jacket 
so that you can create an overlapping front. 


Making jacket batts 
After you've cut your pattern, calculate the 
amount of wool you'll need for the jacket by 
folding the paper pattern in half along the 
center back and estimating with a ruler the 
surface area in square inches of the half-pat- 
tern. Multiply the number you get by two to 
get the total surface area of the jacket pat- 
tern. Divide the total number of square 
inches by 30 and that will give you the num- 
ber of ounces of wool needed for the jacket. 
The next step is to arrange the carded 
wool into jacket-shaped batts—one for the 
back and two for the fronts. Use 40% of the 
total amount of wool for the back, and 30% 
for each front. Each batt should have eight 
to ten layers of wool, with the fibers in 
each layer lying perpendicular to the fibers 
in the next layer. Peel off thin layers from 
your quilt batt and lay them over the plas- 
tic pattern. The wool should extend 3 to 4 
in. out from the edge of the pattern, as 
shown in the drawing on p. 54 and taper 
slightly at the edges; these are the areas 
where the front and back batts will be 
joined together. Tear—don’t cut—the layers 
to even the edges. Shape the fronts the 
same as the back; just leave off one sleeve 
each time, and make the opening edge ver- 
tical, as in the lower drawing on p. 54. 
As you make the batts, use three or four 
more layers of wool on the body of the jack- 
et than on the sleeves by interspersing 
body-only layers between layers that cover 


Basic patterns for felted jacket, sizes 2-3 and 4-5 


Alter width by spreading 
or overlapping at center front. 


Shaded portion indicates — 
the shape of the extra 
plastic pattern piece | 
needed for the felting fo 
process. = 
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Change sleeve length 
and hem fo suit 
your subject. 


the whole pattern. This helps insure 
against thin spots or holes on the jacket 
body and makes the sleeves more flexible. 


Enveloping the pattern in wool 
With three batts made, youre ready to begin 
shaping them around the pattern. For this 
process, you'll need a large surface area that 
can get wet; I use a Ping-Pong table covered 
with a tarp, but it needn’t be that big. Have 
plenty of hot water available to mix with 
soap. I find I use 6 to 8 qt. of hot, soapy water 
just to wet down the batts for a size 4 child’s 
jacket. To prepare the water, add ‘A cup of 
soap powder or flakes to 2 qt. of water that is 
as hot as your hands can stand when you're 
wearing rubber gloves. I mix the water in 4- 
qt. batches. 


Wetting the back— Begin by laying down the 
back batt and centering your plastic pattern 
over it. Set the other two batts aside so they 
don’t get wet. With the water nearby, scoop 
up cupfuls and carefully wet down the wool 
under the entire pattern so that it lies flat. 
Add just enough to dampen the wool but not 
so much that it runs beyond the area you're 
working on. It’s important not to wet the 
wool that extends out from the edge of the 
pattern because these fibers will form the 
joins between front and back, and layers of 
wet fibers don’t felt easily to other wet layers. 
I lift the pattern and pour a couple of cups of 
water in the center of the area the pattern 
covers. Then I put the pattern back and wet 
the plastic down on top so it’s slippery. Thus, 
I can spread the water underneath out to the 
pattern edges by pressing on the pattern. 
Next, I fold the wool at the sleeve openings 
and waist under the pattern and wet it down 
so the pattern lies flat in those areas. 


Attaching the fronts— Working only on one- 
half of the back pattern, fold the dry wool 
edge over onto the pattern and dampen it 
with hot, soapy water so that it stays folded. 
As shown in the top photo at right, work up 
one side, around the sleeve, and over toward 
the center back, filling in the underarm with 
scrap wool. At the center back, leave the 
edge wool unfolded; this area will become 
the collar and neckline, and to keep it from 
becoming distorted, it’s a good idea to leave 
it undefined until you attach the fronts. 
Align one of the two smaller batts over 
the side of the pattern you have just been 
working on. At the sleeve opening and at 
the waist, wet down the wool inside the 
edge of the pattern. At the waist hem, fold 
the dry wool edge back onto itself. At the 
sleeve, fold the dry wool under the dam- 
pened front batt. Then, while dampening 
the wool directly over the pattern, wet 
down the first front batt with hot, soapy 
water and fold the remaining dry wool un- 
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der onto the back of the jacket, as in the 
lower photo on the facing page. 

Along the top of the jacket, fold the dry 
wool under all the way to the center neck. 
Dampen the wool about 1 in. in from the 
edge of the front opening to form the collar 
and front of the jacket, as shown, or shape 
it in some other way you prefer. Fold the 
dry wool under to achieve an even edge. 

Place the second piece of plastic from your 
pattern over the body of the jacket to protect 
the layers you’ve been working on. Then re- 
peat the steps to attach the other front side 
of the jacket. Now youre ready to turn the 
matted wool fibers into felt. 


Felting 

If you try to lift any part of the jacket now, it 
will stretch out and fall apart because noth- 
ing is holding the fibers together. It is impor- 
tant at this point to work gently in order to 
keep the shape of the jacket intact. Exerting 
too much pressure on the fibers too early, 
when they aren't yet bonded, will spread the 
wool and result in a jacket that’s too large. 
But if you don’t increase the pressure after 
the felting has started, itll take you forever 
to achieve a wearable felted material. 

Begin felting by simply pushing directly 
down on the top layer of the jacket with 
your hands flat. Don’t push on the edges or 
seams, because the jacket will stretch and 
you'll lose control of the shape. The wool 
should be saturated with hot, soapy water 
so that the fibers won't stick to your hands. 
I keep a sponge handy to pick up excess 
water that’s seeping beyond the jacket. 

Start with gentle pressure, and gradually 
increase the pressure until you notice a 
change in the fibers and feel that the top 
front layer is beginning to hold together. At 
this point, place one hand under just the 
top layer, and with your other hand on top, 
squeeze the wet wool. Do this over the first 
side of the front of the jacket, then fold it 
gently back and repeat the whole process 
on the other front. 

Work the arms in the same way. After 
the entire front of the jacket is holding to- 
gether, work on the seams. With one hand 
inside, gently press the seam areas be- 
tween your hands, moving your top hand 
slightly while exerting pressure on the fi- 
bers between your hands. Fold back the 
two front sides of the jacket and begin to 
work on the back by pressing down on top 
of the pattern with your hands flat. Work 
in this manner for several minutes to start 
felting the fibers beneath the pattern. 

To felt the back, you have to turn the 
jacket over, but because it’s still saturated 
with water, it’s too heavy to move without 
pulling apart. To get rid of the water, lay a 
large cloth (half of an old sheet is perfect) 
over the jacket and roll it up so that the 


Shaping the jacket batts 
Carded wool layers should extend 3 
to 4 in. beyond the plastic pattern, 


following its oufline. 
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Wool batt, 40% of total weight 


Make one right side and one leff side. 


Front, 





Wool batt, 30% of total weight 


cloth separates the layers as you roll it; 
then put the roll in the washing machine 
and spin it. When you carefully unroll the 
jacket after spinning, lay it down with the 
back up. Add more hot, soapy water and 
work on the back just as you did the front. 

When the whole back starts to feel felted, 
work on the shoulders and other areas that 
were difficult to reach without lifting the 
jacket. You can remove the plastic pattern 
pieces now, but work carefully. The felt is 
pretty strong, but the jacket can still be 
stretched if you treat it too roughly. You 
need to toughen and slightly shrink it before 
it will be wearable. This is achieved in the 
fulling process, which we'll do next, but 
sometimes it’s a good idea to turn the whole 
thing inside out—permanently—before full- 
ing. The inner surface is often smoother, 
and it’s definitely smaller than the outside. 


Fulling 

For hand felt-makers, fulling refers to the 
process of shrinking and further compacting 
felt by rubbing it on a washboard or some- 
thing similar, like the corrugated drain area 
of a sink. This is what makes the felt durable 
enough to wear. During the fulling process, 
the felt will shrink and toughen rapidly un- 
til it becomes a firm, strong material. As be- 
fore, the firmer it gets, the more pressure 
you need to apply to get the desired results, 
but you should start gently. 

Work with the arms of the jacket perpen- 
dicular to the ribs of the washboard as ’m 
doing in the right hand photo above. This 
way, the slight shrinkage won’t shorten the 
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Affer wetting the garment back under the plas- 
tic pattern, Vickrey wefs and folds the seam 
wool for half the garment onto the pattern, 
above. Below, Vickrey has shaped the batt for 
one side of the garment and folded the seam 
overlap fo the back. 





jacket; instead, it'll bring in the sides fora 
better tit. Always work on a single layer of 
felt on the washboard. Add hot, soapy wa- 
ter, and with both hands flat on top of the 
felt, gently push down in one area, moving 
the fabric back and forth over the wash- 
board about 'A in. each way. It’s almost 
more like vibrating the jacket than rub- 
bing it. Gradually increase the pressure as 
vou work on one spot for about 30 seconds. 
Then move the material so you can work 
on another area. Be sure to add more fresh, 
hot, soapy water as you go so that the felt 
moves easily over the washboard. Work 
evenly this way over the total area of the 
jacket. When yourre finished, you should 
notice that the fabric is a little tougher. Re- 
peat the procedure again; however, this 
time exert more pressure and rub the ma- 
terial a little more. 

At this stage the felt will be strong 
enough so that you can rinse the jacket in 
a large basin of water and spin it dry. With 
most of the soap and water removed, you'll 
be able to see areas that need further work. 
Areas that may have stretched out, like the 
bottom of the jacket and the sleeve open- 
ing, can be shrunk by adding more hot, 
soapy water and rubbing the area over a 
larger part of the washboard in the direc- 
tion that you want the material to shrink. 

During this final shaping, continue to 
rinse the jacket and check where more 
fulling is required. When yourre finished, 
rinse the jacket thoroughly in cool water, 
spin it dry, and blot it between towels. Try 
it on the child you made it for and decide 
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Vickrey arranged the felted jacket lengthwise 
on a washboard to begin the fulling process; 
fulling makes the felt durable enough fo wear 
by further compacting the wool fibers. 


where buttons or closures will be. Then 
trim any uneven edges and work the cut 
edges with hot, soapy water to felt them 
uniformly. Rinse out the soap again, and 
let the jacket diy. The last steps are blocking 
and finishing, but if you want to change the 
jacket’s color, now’s the time to do so. You'll 
find some dyeing ideas at right, in “Surface 
Design on Handmade Felt.” 


Blocking and washing 
Whether you have dyed your jacket or left 
it natural, you should block it before you 
bind the edges (an optional finishing 
touch) or add closures. To do this, set your 
iron on a wool setting and press the felt 
with a wet press cloth. Work over the entire 
surface of the jacket, dampening the cloth 
often. This smoothes and softens the mate- 
rial. At this point, the collar and lapels 
should be pressed; they will stay in the 
blocked position when allowed to dry. 
You can clean the jacket like any other 
wool garment. Dry cleaning works well, 
and so does hand washing in cool water us- 
ing a mild soap or detergent. If you wash it, 
avoid agitating the jacket too much, so that 
it doesn’t “hrink. After rinsing it, spin itin 
a washing machine to remove most of the 
water and blot it between towels. Shape the 
jacket and allow it to «ry flat, and then re- 
block it as before. [| 


Anne Einset Vickrey is the author of Felt- 
ing By Hand (1987), available for $14 
from Craft Works Publishing, Box 211, 
Menlo Park, CA 94026. 


Surface Design 
on Handmade Felt 


by Karen Livingstone and 
Ame Einset Vickrey 


Handmade felt can be colored with 
dves or textile paints. Here are some 
techniques we’ve used with these 
two coloring agents. 


Using textile paints 

We suggest that you practice any 
technique vou plan to useona 
sample piece of felt in order to find 
out how much paint you need to get 
the look you want. Block, dry, and 
dve the felt first; then iron it to 
flatten the surface fibers before you 
apply paint. 

Printing clear images on felt 
requires lots of paint, applied firmly 
with a hard object. You can also 
get lovely soft effects by using less 
paint and applving it with paper or 
sponges. Block printing can be done 
with Plexiglas, wood, or linoleum 
blocks, and even with carved 
potatoes. We used children’s 
disearded plastic blocks in various 
shapes to block print ona echild’s 


jacket and made mittens and a beret 


to match (see photo on p. 56). We 
dipped the blocks into a dish of 
pigment straight from the jar and 
pressed the block against the felt for 
about five seconds. 

When you’ve completed your 
design, follow the paint instructions 
for setting the pigment. This 
usually involves allowing the paint 
to dry for 24 hous and then ironing 
over it to set it into the fabrie. It’s 
easy to scorch the felt, so always use 
a press cloth. When the pigment 
has been set, hand wash or dry clean 
the garment. 


Dyeing felt 

We used weak acid dyes, like Deka 
Series L or Telana, (See Sources on p. 
26) to dye the jackets because 
they’re easy to find and use, and they 
can dye wool relatively quickly. 
You'll need a dyepot that is large 
enough to hold the jacket 
comfortably without crowding, 
which can cause irregular dye 
coverage. Be sure to wear a dust 
mask and rubber gloves. 

If vou’re dyeing the jacket a solid 
color, wet it first in Warm water for 
about ten minutes, and then spin 
out the extra water in a washing 
machine before placing the jacket 
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Plastic blocks that are dipped in 

textile paints are ideal printing tools 

for making clear images on 
spongy felt. 





Clamping felt tightly with heat-re- 
sistant Plexiglas keeps the dye from 
coloring the clamped areas. The 
jacket below was dyed yellow, 
clamped, and overadyed blue. 
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in the dyebath. As you heat 
the dyebath, poke the felt 
around in the bath 
occasionally, but avoid 
vigorous stirring to prevent 
further felting or shrinking. 
Leave the wool in the 
dvebath and continue to 
check it occasionally for 
color intensity; this may take 
up to an hour or more. 

Then remove the jacket from 
the dyepot and rinse it out 
in warm water. 

Dip dyeing is the 
technique of folding and 
dipping different parts of 
the jacket into the dyebath so 
that they are dyed different 
colors. We folded a jacket so 
that all the edges were 
aligned (see the drawing 
below); that way, we were 
able to hold the edges in one 
color dyebath and then dip 
the body in another color. We 
had to mix a strong dye 
solution (about 1 oz. of dye 


per Ib. of wool) and acetic 
acid (vinegar, as described in 
the dye instructions) with 
the dye before dipping in 
order to get a reasonable 
color in about five minutes. 
Folding and clamping 


_ sections of the felted jacket is 
an effective technique. We 


used shapes made from heat- 
resistant Plexiglas and 
clamped them onto the felt 
using small C-clamps; the 
clamped shapes act as a 
barrier to the dye. Shapes of 
wood also work well. Be sure 
the clamps are clean and 
rust-free so they don’t stain 
the felt. 

Put the shaped Plexiglas 
piece over the felt, and line it 
up with another piece of 
Plexiglas of the same shape 
under the material, as in 
the middle photo at left. Or, 
fold the felt and sandwich 
two layers between three 
shapes. You may need to 


Folding jacket to dip-dye the edges 


4. Open coat ouf as 
far as possible. 


2. Fold right lapel 
edge to meet 
right hem line. 






Right lapel a 
Right hem ——~— 


3. Fold arms to meet 
left and right 
lapel edges. 





Fold left lapel 
- edge to meet 
left hem line. 


Left lapel 
__Left hem 





4, Align edges of sleeves 
and folded fronts. Then fold 
jacket in half to prepare 


to dipaye. 








clamp each end of large 
shapes; make sure all your 
clamps are positioned with 
their turnscrews on the 
same side of the fabric. 

After tightening the 
clamps, soak the garment in 
water for about three 
minutes; then tighten the 
clamps again to prevent 
them from slipping. Holding 
the garment by the 
turnscrews, carefully lay it in 
a dyebath large enough to 
hold it without crowding. Lift 
sections of the garment 
occasionally to facilitate even 
penetration of the dye. 

When you like the color, rinse 
it out in warm water before 
you remove the clamps. 

Any of the techniques 
described here can be 
combined on one garment. 

Do the dye work on the jacket 
first, and allow it to dry 
completely before painting on 
the felt. [J 


Sources of Supply 
Carded Wool Batting 


Beau Monde 
Rt. 30, Box 687 
(N. Rupert) 
Pawlet, VT 05761 
(802) 325-3645 
Brochure and 
newsletter $3. 


Susan's Fiber Shop 
N3967 O'Conner Rd. 
Columbus, WI 53925 
(414) 623-4237 

Send SASE for price list. 


Yolo Wool Products 
It. 3, Box 171-D4 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916) 756-7716 
Sample catalog $2. 


Dyes and pigments 


Brooks & Flynn, Inc. 

Box 2639 

Rohnert Park, CA 94927-2639 
(800) 822-2372 

(in CA 800-345-2026) - 


Cerulean Blue 

Box 21168 

seattle, WA 98111-3168 
(206) 443-7744 


PRO-Chemical & Dye, Inc. 
Box 14 

Somerset, MA 02726 

(508) 676-3838 
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A Balanewng Act 


Knitter’s guide to pattern 


and proportion 


by Alice Korach 


hen I began designing 
Fair Isle sweaters, my 
best looking garments in- 
variably turned out to 
have two main pattern bands, in relative 
sizes of approximately 5 to 8. So I Kept do- 
ing minor variations, wondering why this 
proportion vields such consistently satisty- 
ing sweaters. Eventually I researched the 
mathematics as deeply as a high-school 
math-phobe could and found some in- 
triguing facts to support what my eyes and 
intuition had already told me. 
Fortunately, one doesn’t have to be a math 
wizard to use these principles in sweater de- 
sign. Adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
divicling are all that are needed. It helps to 
have an inexpensive, pocket-sized calcula- 
tor; a notebook; and a critical design eye. 
First, let’s look at the mathematical con- 
cepts on which these basic design princi- 
ples are based. Then we'll see how to bend 
the rules to make Fair Isles and Arans that 
please us with their fit and their beauty. 





The golden ratio 
I wouldn’t know what to do with a loga- 
rithm if I fell over one. But I do know one 
thing about logs: mathematicians devised 
them to describe natural measurements 
that, for whatever reason, are found so per- 
vasively throughout the physical universe. 
For example, the beautiful chambered 
nautilus shell grows in a perfect logarith- 
mic sequence; and roses space their buds 
at logarithmic intervals along a stem. 
Artists and designers who seek to repro- 
duce the beauty and harmony of nature 
have long recognized the consistent recur- 
rence of this special ratio, in which the 
proportion of the whole to a part equals the 
proportion of that part to the remainder. 
The ratio is, very nearly, 8 to 5 or about 
62%. Pythagoras, the Greek mathemati- 
cian who loved the mystery and unity to be 
found in numbers (and developed much of 
the geometry taught in high school today), 
was especially intrigued by this ratio, 
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which he called the “golden ratio.” Kepler 
called it the “divine proportion.” The sides 
of a golden rectangle, formed from a square 
and an arc, as Golden rectangle 


te ee ee 








shown, form this ra- A B 
tio. You can see itin | Mid- | / 
nearly any kind of | Point \ eeeg 
er. of A / 
human design from | / 
4 
the elegant Greek YZ 


Parthenon to Le- ‘%~ = golden ratio 
Corbusier’s buildings. And when we design 
a piece of fiberwork today, it looks more 
natural to us when we incorporate the gol- 
den ratio. 

A slight extension of the golden ratio for 
which we will have plenty of use in Aran 
designs is the Fibonacci series. It’s a list of 
numbers constructed as follows: 


a) the first number in the series is 1; 

b) the second number in the series is 1; 

c) the third number is the sum of the 
previous two numbers; 

d) and each successive number is also the 
sum of the previous two numbers. 


The series, which begins 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 
21, 34, can go foras longas you want to add 
numbers. What is interesting about this se- 
ries is that as it gets longer, the ratio of two 
successive numbers becomes increasingly 
closer to the true golden ratio. 


Designing Fair Isle sweaters 
Most traditional Fair Isle sweater patterns con- 
sist of two alternating sizes of horizontal pat- 
tern bands, each pair of bands being separat- 
ed by a narrow border stripe. What raises the 
sweater from merely a good pattern to a work 
of art is how the rules are delicately bent. 
A successful Fair Isle sweater is the re- 
sult of a careful balance of the number of 
pattern bands, patterns within each band, 
contrast betwween bands, and the manner 
in which the many colors (but only two per 
round) are distributed in the total design. 
If any of these aspects becomes too com- 
plex, the sweater turns out random-look- 
ing; if any aspect is too simple, the sweater 


ends up ungainly and ugly. Each band’s 
unique pattern should stand out just 
enough to contrast with the other bands. 


Fitting pattern bands to length—Most Fair 
Isle pattern bands are knitted on an odd 
number of rows, being composed of the 
same number of rows above and below a sin- 
gle, pivotal row. The odd numbers in most 
pattern heights allow you to find many us- 
able combinations that approach the 62% 
golden ratio. By pairing up pattern bands 
whose relative proportion nearly matches 
the golden ratio, you can achieve a remark- 
ably satifying result: 7- and 11-row patterns 
work well with 3-row dividers; similar ratios 
and effects occur with 9 and 15 rows, 11 and 
17, 11 and 19, and 13 and 21. 

Larger pattern repeats are only realistic 
for gigantic sweaters knitted for Paul Bun- 
vans; for most of us, they don’t allow 
enough pattern bands to make an appeal- 
ing sweater. An adult’s sweater (aprroxima- 
tely 22 in. long from shoulder to rib top) on 
size 4 or 5 needles would allow approxi- 
mately 120-130 pattern rows from rib to 
shoulder, or at least five bands each of 7- 
and 11-row patterns with 3-row dividers. I 
don't like to knit a sweater with fewer than 
10 pattern bands— it makes the wearer look 
fat. A denser gauge with size 1 to 3 needles, 
requiring more rows, gives the designer 
greater flexibility in terms of pattern 
height and number of bands. 

The two pattern bands, requiring an odd 
number of rows, are never even multiples 
of each other. This is fortunate, because 
the visual tension created by “almost but 
not quite” doubling of band heights keeps 
a design from looking repetitive and bor- 
ing. This tension can be reinforced by 
making the small dividing pattern an even 
number of rows tall (usually 2 or 4 rows). 

When you begin to plan a Fair Isle sweater 
(box, page 59), you must know your gauge 
exactly before you calculate the number of 
rows from rib-top to underarm and under- 
arm to shoulder. Only then can you appor- 
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Arans and Fair isles, or any Gesigns Built on re- tion pattern rows among the total rows and 
peoting patterns will be most satisfying when ‘f end up with a perfect-fitting sweater. You 
some simple rules of proportion are followed. if can, of course, gain a few more ora few less 
you wont a unified pattern that works out neot- rows by decreasing or increasing needle size. 
The fun comes in making length and pat- 
tern heights come out evenly; a broken half- 
pattern at the top or bottom is not at all pro- 
| fessional. There are an endless number of 
\: 5 F] ways to make the design work out: begin- 
“) gk : ning or ending with the dividing pattern; be- 
> | ae ginning or ending with the large pattern; be- 
hi ginning or ending with the small pattern; or 

4 using a single, exceptionally tall chest band. 
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lv and completely, foke the time fo do some 
simple calculations. [Photo by John Kane] 


i | | This also can create an interesting visual 
gill -- Ame" ee contrast, giving a clearerimage of the kind of 
e u: detail to be seen in each band or showcasing 
7 | . a particularly complex band pattern. 
J Fitting repeats around the body—A con- 
. sumniate Fair Isle mathematician not only 
= calculates total rows and pattern row height 
’ it ee alternations so no broken patterns result, he 
or she also chooses or modifies patterns so 
| that the chosen number of repeats exactly fit 


' | the number of stitches around the body. If 
_ f this is not possible, which it sometimes isn’t, 
r. a > _ the pattern break should occur under one or 
oe os both armholes. Large, inportant-looking pat- 

terns should be centered front and back. 
You have to experiment with all sorts of cal- 
culations and arrangements. There’s no end 
to the possibilities, but there’s no shortcut 
= either. (For details on Fair Isle knitting tech- 
." e. niques, see page 33, this issue, Threads No. 8, 
~ p. 44and No. 20, p. 34, and the books by Shei- 
SP iis a la MeGregor and Alice Starmore listed at the 

Jk <OpS> 4} ow ve Hf BO Si . : > end of ne article.) 
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ob : . Designing Aran sweaters 
a Pomel ry a ~~ : Aran sweaters, like most good designs, abide 
i | by the golden ratio. In a classical Aran design, 
the center vertical panel occupies between 
36% and-40% of the front or back half, and 
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2 we ie the remaining 64% to 60% is divided between 

Pog: ic * the cable panels, which may be of varied 

‘4 “7 Pe width, texture, and relief, arranged in a mirror 

ALS > al eRe ae <ReK> Ht Koes : Ve. image along either side of the central panel. 

ele a The proportional division of the vertical cable 
im | sel ¥. 


panels will be especially pleasing if you appor- 

9 Wnt ie as tion them in a Fibonacci-type progression. 

SOV PoP Gaye AE Say pe Pree 

mY L 

ee | a pa Apportioning panels—Suppose, for exam- 

qerer®en eo44%* ple, vour finished sweater is 40 in. around, 
so front and back are each 20 in. wide. A 
pleasing center panel will be about 7’4 in. 
wide; there remain 64 in. on each side for 
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laying out the vertical cables. 
The first six members of the Fibonacci se- 


ries—1, 1, 2, 3, 5, and 8—add up to 20. But 
while a sweater designed with 1 in., 1 in., 2 
in., 3 in., 5 in., and 8 in. patterns should be 
very appealing, the garment would be enor- 
C | i & mous if we want to repeat the narrow panels 
le . q on each side of the central 8 in. panel. 

| Fortunately, the effect of the Fibonacci se- 
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A Nine-color Fair Isle 


Begin with the basics_| 
love jumper weight Shetland 
two-ply. It gives me a gauge 
of 7 sts and 8 rows per in. on size 
2 needles. Find your gauge by 
knitting at least a 6-in. swatch, 
stranded and in the round, 
then cutting and measuring. 
Measure the chest, and, 
because stranded knitting always 
pulls in a little, be sure fo add 
at least 4 in. ease for most 
sweaters. This one will be 
about 46 in. around. With arms at 
the sides, measure from the 
place on the hip where the wrist 
rests naturally, This will give 
sufficient length (approximately 
21’ in.) to allow the sleeve 
patterns to match body patterns 
exactly if they start about 4 in. 
below the shoulder join. 


Planning pattern widths— 
Multiply chest size by st gauge. 
You want a number that will 
divide into many different 
multiples, If if doesn’t, add 
rather than subtract. | came up 
with 45% x7 = 318%, so | 
started by trying patterns that 
repeat evenly in 320 stitches: 
ten 32-st lozenge-with-cross 
combinations, You can also 


_ easily modify a standard pattern 


(from McGregor or elsewhere) 
to fit that multiple. Many lozenges 
have squared-off corners. You 
can simply extend the corner by 
one stitch on the center row to 
make a point. 

For the smaller bands, 
select patterns where the 
number of stitches per 
pattern repeat divides perfectly 
into 320. Thus, patterns with 
repeats of 8, 10, and 16 work, 
but repeats of 9, 12, or 15 do 
not. These work fine above the 
armhole, however, where the 
patterns are broken anyway. 


Planning the two 
patiern-band heights— 
Calculate the approximate 
number of pattern rows (length x 
row gauge) and see what 

large multipoles fit. On my 
sweater, which is 21% x 8 = 

472 pattern rows tall, 15-row 
lozenge patterns work nicely 
with 9-row chain patterns and 5- 
row dividers (a repeat of a 5- 
9-5-15 or 34-row pattern). To see 
how many bands you'l have, 
divide the total number of rows 
(172) by the number of rows in 
the full repeat (34). It comes out 





almost perfectly (5 times, with 
2 left over). Add a 5-row divider 
on top, giving 175 rows. 
(Actually, 174 rows, since the last 
solid-color row is used to graft 
the front and back together.) 
That is close enough. 

The sweater will alternate 
9- and 15-row bands five times 
(giving 10 bands total), with a 
five-row band between each 
pattern and at both the 
bottom and top. Of course, | 
choose a different pattern for 
each band. The five-row 
dividing band is a variation of 
the four-row tooth-like pattern 
(from McGregor), with a solid- 
color row on both the top and 
bottom. Its multiple is 4, which 
goes into 320 eighty times. 


Calculating when to 

start the armhole—| always 
make a chart listing the 
number of rows in each pattern 
group. Then, if | want 100 rows 
before the armhole, | just add 
up rows, Counting up from 

the bottom, and in this case | 
start the steek (armhole 
opening) on the eighth row of 


_ the last band of the third full 
| repeat (the 100th row). 


Fair Isle Calculations: Apportioning pattern bands along sweater length 


Shoulder 
4 rows, ms 
plus 1 #9 
grafting 5 
row 15 


5 
Ath multiple 9 


& Sleeve patterns 


Gel Work down 





5 to cuff. 
7 rows, ay <7 
then begin —¥ 
armhole a. 
steek on 15 _ 
last 2 aes 4 
; SE ae, 
2nd multipie {| —~—— - 
re eal 
yp Pam ee 
i § re on 
A complete 9 Body patterns 
multiole 5 Work up fo 
sl "I shoulder. 
15 | 
HS 
Bottom rib 
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3 in. = 24 rows —— 
{Cast on and work 342 sts 


in rib, ine 8 sts to 320 sts) 


_— 22 in. 










in 320 sts 


100 rows 


To highlight the chest 
band, | kept to a 15-row band, 
but instead of a lozenge, 
used an anchor motif that’s a 
bit narrower. | set each 
anchor exactly above the cross 
on the lozenge band and 
choose a different, wider cross 
to set above the lozenge. 


Sleeves begin with the 
divider pattern above the fourth 
full multiple (that is, slightly 
above midpoint on the 
armhole), so that they'll 

repeat the body, and end at 
the cuff on the same repeat 

as the waist rib does. 


The neck is slightly 
shaped with a steek knitted 
into the front for the last 18 
rows. Ihe neck band keeps the 
same proportions of the 3- 

inch ribs but the number of rows 
are lessened by one for each 
color so the overall rib is only 2 
inches high. 


The corrugated rib has a 
éstitch multiple, and if doesn’t 
stretch as much as an ordinary 
rib,so plan to increase only 
minimally, if at all, for the body. 


EE ee — 


17% in. = 141 rows 


A typical 15 row pattern 





ries will not be lost if you fudge a little. You 
can even omit a number without losing the 
etfect of the progression. When you come up 
with a series of intervals that nearly adds up 
to your total, vou can choose and swatch 
vour cable patterns. Then fine-tune your de- 
sign, fleshing it out to the correct width. You 
may need to separate the panels with an ad- 
ditional twist knit stitch or two, decrease 
each element proportionally, or omit one ca- 
ble per side. See the box at right for a de- 
tailed example. Twisted stitches (knit in 
back) provide an effective frame for the pan- 
els, but if their omission would vield the de- 
sired size, panels could be separated by al- 
ternating knit and purl backgrounds, which 
create a much subtler effect. 


Cable gauges and multiples—Gauges of ca- 
ble stitches vary depending on the relief and 
density of the pattern. Cables formed of twist 
stitches are only a bit tighter than a basic 
stockinette gauge in the same wool and nee- 
cles, but those that cross two to four stitches 
become increasingly more dense. An Aran 
that alternates twist and cross patterns may 
require 30% more stitches than a stockin- 
ette sweater would. Obviously, when design- 
ing an Aran, vou must knit swatches for ev- 
ery cable and measure carefully, choosing 
those panels that, when combined, produce 
the desired size. You must also swatch and 
calculate the number of stitches for the rib 
carefully since you'll require far fewer than 
vou would expect, looking just at your total 
stitch count for the cabled patterns. 

Because cables so commonly cross two 
stitches over two, four is frequently the ba- 
sic multiple in cable patterns, with compli- 
cated braids being 8, 16, 32, 40, or more 
stitches wide. It is easy to find cable and 
twist patterns based on four stitch multi- 
ples. Though the gauges may vary, keeping 
to the same multiple can add subtle har- 
mony to the overall appearance of a 
sweater. A canny Aran designer will think 
carefully about how to use cables with 
varving gauges to add some visual tension 
to a sweater design, much as she uses un- 
even size multiples in Fair Isle patterns. 

The same goes for vertical repeats. If you 
choose cables that all repeat over the same 
number of rows, vour sweater will look ma- 
chine-made and dull. But narrow cables that 
repeat every four rows alternated with 8-row 
or 16-row repeat cables on slightly wider 
panels and 32- or 36-row repeats on a wide 
center panel yield a most harmonious re- 
sult. Ideally, the central, widest panel would 
repeat at the largest multiple of four. 

No one may notice that your prize Aran 
is built on the number four, but everyone 
will comment on how beautiful the 
sweater is. A mathematically designed 
Aran with panels that also follow the Fi- 
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bonacci series conveys a subtle rightness 
that is obvious to all, even though few peo- 
ple could explain the reason. 


Gauge adjustments 

One of the very frustrating features of de- 
signing any sweater is that after you have 
selected patterns and planned their arrange- 
ment according to a particular design, the 
size of the garment turns out to be wrong. 
You should never lock yourself into a par- 
ticular gauge. If only a minor adjustment is 
needed, vou can increase needle size by one 
or two to get a layger garment or decrease 
needle size for a smaller one. Different yarns 
will also increase or decrease gauge. 

In Fair Isle designs I prefer to go smaller 
and knit a finer gauge to get a more de- 
tailed pattern, if any adjustment is needed. 
With Arans the situation is different. Very 
tight cables are hard to turn, so you can’t 
go too much smaller than the optimal 
gauge. On the other hand, vou can’t go 
much larger either, or the cables look loose 
and sloppy. It is preferable to make an 
Aran pattern bigger by adding a cable ora 
few moss or seed stitches on each side, if 
vou need a lot of expansion. The only ways 
to make an Aran pattern significantly 
smaller are to delete panels or to start over 
on a new design. Plan slightly small and 
work up to the perfect size; it saves restarts. 

Whatever vou have to do to make your 
numerical plan work in a sweater is worth 
the effort, though. A carefully calculated 
garment reveals a unity and perfection that 
more than repays the math time. | 


Alice Korach is an associate editor of 
Threads Magazine. 


Further reading 


Huntley, H.E., The Divine Proportion: A 
study in Mathematical Beauty. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1970, 


McGregor, Sheila. The Complete Book of 
Traditional Fair Isle Knitting. New York: 
Charles Scrioners Sons, 1981. 


starmore, Alice, Alice Starmore’s Book of 
Fair Isle Knitting. Newtown, CT: The Taunton 
Press, 1989. 


Thompson, Gladys, Patterns for 
Guernseys, Jerseys and Arans. New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1979 (GT). 


Walker, Barbara G. Charted Knitting 
Designs, A Third Treasury of Knitting 
Patterns, New York: Charles Scritoners 
sons, 1972 (BWIll); A Second Treasury of 
Knitting Patterns. New York: Charles 
Scriners Sons, 1970 (BWI); A Treasury of 
Knitting Patterns. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1968 (BWI), 


Aran 
cardigan 
with 
Fibonacci 
panels 


IT always begin an Aran by looking 
through all my stitch pattern books 
that inelude cables, particularly 
Gladys Thompson and all three 
volumes by Barbara Walker (see 
Further reading at left). 


Basies—This sweater is done in 
worsted-weight two-ply handspun 
Cotswald (but any worsted weight 
will do). For a heavy, tightly knit 
jacket, I choose the smallest 

needle size (2. and 4) that will allow 
me to turn the cables. The gauge 
will be variable. You should knit 
swatches for all possible patterns 
and combine those that produce 
panels of the desired widths. To 

fit a 36 in. bust as a loose jacket, the 
sweater is 41 in. around. (See the 
drawing at right for dimensions of 
the pieces.) 


Caleulating panels—Beginning 
with the back, I decide to divide the 
20-in. piece into a central panel 
and mirror-image cable strips 
according to a slightly rearranged 
Fibonacci series—1,2,3,1,5,1.3,2.1,— 
figuring to make up the 1-in. 
difference in pattern adjustments. 

I start swatching patterns. 
Ideally, my cables will all be some 
multiple of four sts wide and four 
rows between repeats. Gladys 
Thompson’s tree and diamond 
twist-stitch pattern works out to 5 in. 
wide on size 4 needles, perfect for 
my center panel since it is the fifth 
Fibonacei number. To achieve the 
sense of a 7'2 in. central panel, I find 
a 1’A-in. “OXO” cable to place on 
either side. Many classie Arans have 
a narrow, complex-looking braid 
on each edge: Barbara Walker's “Aran 
braid” is only slightly over f in. 
wide (especially when [ substitute my 
first twist-stiteh divider for one of 
its background stitches). After 
knitting a multitude of samples, I 
find an assortment of 1 in., 2 in., and 
3 in. patterns that meet all my 
criteria, and T lay out the patterns 
for related but different front and 
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back panels as shown in the 
drawing at right. 

A single twist stitch separates 
cables with similar relief, so [ place 
one between every panel, 
excluding the central three. Now the 
width is up to 20 in. To assure the 
mirror-image symmetry of the pretzel 
braid on the right and left sides, | 
begin the first one at row 1 and the 
second at row 17 (half way up the 
pattern). Very little fudging on the 
length of the piece allows all cables 
to end at a complete multiple (or a 
half-repeat). The front, observing 
the same multiples, will work out 
evenly too. 


Cardigan issues—Since this is a 
cardigan, I split the center tree and 
diamond panel, putting the same | 
central stitch of the panel on each | 
center front edge, and T let the 
ribbing continue up the center fronts 
in pattern. In order not to disturb 
the ribbed band, all increases will be 
made in the pattern stitches after 
these first 8 sts. 

Iam ready to count stitches for 
the pattern and rib. Because the Aran 
has 30% more stitches than a 
stockinette sweater of the same size, I 
can’t use the usual 10% less for 
ribbing. Instead, [Il cast on 
about 30% fewer stitches 
and knit the ribbing on 
needles two sizes smaller. 

A row of purl on a right 

side row, with the small 
needles at the top of the rib 
where I increase to the body 
patterns, will minimize the 
flare that so many additional 
stitches are likely to produce. 

I always Knit both fronts at the 
same time. For a cardigan, you must 
space buttonholes evenly up the 
right front (for women). Dom t forget 
to place a buttonhole at the lower 
edge and at the top of the rib. You 
also need a hole at the top of the 
body and in the neck rib. AH others 
should be evenly spaced along the 
length of the front. 


Sleeves—Traditional Arans often 
employ a shoulder saddle 
(approximately 3 or 4 in. wide). I 
use mv 3 in. symmetrical braid in the 
center and place the “Aran braid” 
on either side with a twisted stitch 
in between. [ add about an inch 

of moss stitch on each edge. Since 

I want avery full jacket, T also 
knit separate 8-in. long diamond- 
shaped gussets to be sewn in under 
the arms. See the drawing at right 
for details. [_] 
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Aran calculations 


Front fin inches) 


We T {2 Ti3 |T}1 2h 1/11 |2% 1 T\3 T}2 T | 1% 
Relief Twist Relief | |Relief | Twist Ribs |Twst  |Relief Relief Twist Relief 

| 
Aran Ribbed |Branch) | Scotch | Tree Tree |Scotch| |Branch- |Ribbed| {Aran 
braid cable ing faggot- | and and _|faggot-| |ing cable braid 
(BWII*) (BWI) braid jing dia- dia- jing braid (BWI) (BWI) 

| (BWI) (BWI) mond mond | (BWI) (BWIIN) 
(ST) (ST) 

Stitches! | | | 
1 4 {1 1) 24 1/18 18 8/8 |18 8 1|24 4] 11" 


*See further reading 
for pattern references. 




















Front rib: Cast on 
60 sts, work 3 in. 
in rib pat, inc 23 sts 
to 83 evenly across 
purl row on RS. 
Begin main pats 
on WS row. 


Finishing: Groff top of 
front and back sts fo 
sleeve saddle. Pick up 
neck sts along front, 
saddle, back, saddle, 
and front and work 
about 2% in. of 
Elegant rib. Add 

Moss st gussets 

and seam sides. 


5 itt 


1 in. Moss st 
wos 





a | 1% in. Aran braid 
6% n— 3 in. Branching braid 
13 in.—_—K— 


5% in 
ote o ae Sleeve: Cast on 48 
Elegant rib (BWili) sts, work 2" in. rib pot, 
on size 2 needles | inc 10 sts evenly across 
Work 3 in. in rib pat, _ PUN TOW OSS ONES 
inc 43 sts to 155 , ‘A ef ee fae 
evenly across purl row | | QUES tet) SN 
pats on WS row times {42 stitches} or 
3 in every fiffh row, using 
Moss st. Bind off sts on 
either side of central 
Branching braid. 
Continue saddle. 
1% + 12 T/3 T 1 WM 5 V4 T13 T}2 T |1 
Relief Twist Relief Relief Twist Relief Relief Twist Relief 
Aran Hour- Pretzel OXO Tree and OXO Pretzel Hour- Aran 
braid glass braid (BW) diamond (BW) braid glass braid 
(BWI) (BW) | BWI) (GT) (BWIII) (BWI) (BWI) 
Stitches 
" 4114 14 | 20 4 412 35 {2 1|20 1114 4111 
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stitched symbols 
chase the 


demons away 
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by Jean Deval 


Protrucing eyes and ears and awesome fangs on a Chinese boy's tiger hat protect him from demons. 
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Great creativity goes into the construction 
of a tiger mouth, with its long, curling, fabric- 
covered fangs; its sharp, pointed teeth; and 
its red satin tongue. Combining life-giving 
red, the color of wealth, with green, the col- 
or of spring, is thought to be ultimately aus- 
picious. The tiger's tall (below) is stuffed and 
fringed and stands out fiercely at the back 
of the cap. 





Covered wires attached fo the stuffed eye 
enable it fo be pulled into many ferrifying als- 
fortions (detail below). Buttonhole stitch, 
couching, stem stifch, satin stitch, and honey- 


comb filling all contribute depth and texture. 
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ntil very recently, brightly 
colored hats, collars, and 
slippers were given to Chi- 
nese boys throughout their 
early childhood. Made to resemble fero- 
cious animals, especially tigers, the gar- 
ments were intended to frighten away evil 
spirits from head to toe. Doting mothers 
covered each piece with auspicious sym- 
bols for wealth, health, happiness, and 
long life. They appliquéd or elaborately 
embroidered the images in fine silk thread, 
adding braids, ribbons, beads, feathers, 
tassels, fringe, pom-poms, and even tree 
bark and strands of human hair. I stum- 
bled across these unusual examples of 
children’s wear while attempting to unra- 
vel Chinese embroidery symbols. 

The birth of a boy assured a Chinese wom- 
an of status within her husband’s family. 
Her son would be responsible for continuing 
the family line and caring for ancestral spir- 
its and aged elders. King of the forest, the 
Chinese tiger is strong, ferocious, and at the 
same time, protective. So he’s an ideal ani- 
mal to safeguard precious sons. At his one- 
month celebration, a son was given a tiger 
hat, collar, and slippers. Each three-dimen- 
sional eye, nose, mouth, ear, and tail pro- 
truded menacingly from the garments. It 
was believed that the more fearsome and 
ugly the tigers were, the more protection 
would be forthcoming. See the photos at left 
and below. Each artist created her own indi- 
vidual tiger, altering and adding to family 
patterns. Some produced a naturalistic im- 
age with realistic stripes, and some depicted 
an imaginary beast with a flowery hide in 
neon colors. 

A young boy would wear the hat, collar, 
and slippers with other specially decorated 
clothes on his birthday and at numerous 
festivals. Until he was about five or six, his 
mother would continue to make larger and 
larger tigeritems, particularly to ward off the 
disease-carrying spirits of childhood. His ti- 
ger pillow helped to prevent nightmares. 


Symbols and stitches 

Mothers the world over have fairly simple 
and basic hopes for their families—exactly 
the hopes expressed by the Chinese sym- 
bols for abundance, prosperity, good luck, 


The tiger's 

face embroidered 
on a child's slippers 
is intended to help 
him find his way 
and fo prevent 
him from falling. 


and longevity. Those dreams and aspira- 
tions are most vivid during the process of 
crafting. Every stitch is a gift of love for the 
wearer, a gift interwoven with symbolic 
protection. Women also chose the color of 
their cloth and embroidery thread with the 
utmost care in order to attract the atten- 
tion of favorable spirits. 

The stitches and techniques used in these 
garments are very similar to those used to- 
day. The most popular ones included the 
satin stitch; the seed stitch (often worked to 
2,900 stitches to the square inch, and later 
known as the Forbidden Stitch); the close- 
knit stitch (two or more rows of long-and- 
short stitch); and various straight filling 
stitches, flexibly arranged forcolor blending, 
shading, or a sculptured effect. Variations of 
satin, back, and long-and-short stitches sim- 
ulated fur, feathers, or scales. Voiding (leav- 
ing open areas in satin stitch), such as in the 
tiger toes on the slipper below, delineated 
separations where designs overlapped or 
where flower petals and leaf segments met. 
Also, many variations of the venerable, 
hard-wearing chain stitch appeared. Other 
stitches included the stem stitch, blanket 
stitch, short and long overcast stitches, and 
couching (single, double, and triple threads 
of gold and silver paper-wrapped cord were 
held down with small stitches of silk, palm 
fiber, or horse-tail thread). 

These folk artists also embellished sim- 
ple quilting and contouring techniques 
with running stitches, trapunto (padded 
and stiffened with paper), facing, piping, 
self-fringing, and tufting, as well as appli- 
qué over thin cardboard or paper. 

Close examination of samples of this folk 
art reveals that much of the decorative work 
is hidden beneath the surface design. The 
work is stuffed, appliqued, and thickly em- 
broidered layer upon layer with the ultimate 
aim of catching the eve—not of the casual 
human observer, but of benevolent spirits 
and supernatural powers. [4 


Jean Deval is an artist, needlewoman, and 
photographer. The items shown are from 
her collection and that of Mrs. Lillian Ng of 
Forms Folkcrafts in Hong Kong; Mrs. Ng 
unreservedly shared her wealth of knowlt- 
edge. All photos are by the author. 
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Facing Finesse 


A couture waistband thins 
even the thickest fabrics 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 


ccording to the Duchess of 

Windsor, you can never be 

too rich or too thin. Unlike 

the Duchess, most of us have 
added a few inches here and there. My ex- 
tra inches tend to accumulate around my 
waist, so ’m always looking for designs 
that make it look smaller. A couture waist- 
band appears to shave a couple of those 
unattractive inches because it reduces fab- 
ric bulk; it’s also comfortable to wear even 
when the skirt or trouser is made of 
scratchy or bulky fabric. 

Technically, the couture band is just a 
faced waistband, as shown in the photo at 
right. The outside of the band is made of 
self-fabric while the laver next to your 
body is a slipstitched lining-fabric facing. 
Only two layers of fashion fabric—one from 
the skirt and one from the band—are 
stitched into the waist seam; the interfac- 
ing is not stitched into any seam. 

The faced band can be used for almost 
any design—straight or shaped, narrow or 
wide. It is great for wide bands because its 
top edge can be stretched and steamed into 
shape to tit a larger-than-average rib cage 
smoothly. Generally, this band isn’t appro- 
priate for washable garments. 

The couture waistband, thinner and 
smoother than any you'll find on a ready- 
made garment, is cut and sewn for a cus- 
tom fit. Because it is assembled and 
stitched mainly by hand and applied tem- 
porarily for fitting, the couture band can 
be adjusted for individual figure irregulari- 
ties without difficulty. 

It’s not my intention in this article to tell 
vou how to fit the skirt or trousers, but 
they need to be at least basted together so 
vou can check the waistband’s fit. (The gar- 
ment will hang better if vou fold the basted 
seams and darts to one side and baste them 
flat.) Baste the hem up, and baste the seam 
allowances under at the zipper placket. 
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The zipper won't be inserted until the 
band is stitched permanently in place. 
Mark the garment centers, side seams, and 
waistline with chalk or thread tracing 
(hand-sewn running stitches). You'll use 
these marks to accurately place the band. 


Just the right support 

Hair canvas and petersham, a very crisp 
grosgrain ribbon with distinct scalloped 
edges, work well as interfacings because 
they can be shaped easily with heat and 
moisture. You can also use any crisp, 
lightweight sew-in or fusible interfacing 
that will maintain its shape when the gar- 
ment is worn. Some of the interfacings I 
like are Arino Press Firm, Formite II, Sew- 
In Durapress, Bridal Shape, and regular 
grosgrain ribbon. Nonwoven interfacings 
and many of the popular woven waistband 
stiffenings aren't flexible enough to use for 
this technique. 

To select just the right intertacing, I first 
analyze the design and experiment with 
interfacing scraps I have on hand. Wide or 
shaped bands need a crisper interfacing 
than straight, narrow bands; petersham, 
because of it’s ribbed, grosgrain texture, 
can only be used for straight or nearly 
straight bands. A crisp, firm waistband 
usually requires at least two layers of inter- 
facing; when two fabric layers aren’t crisp 
enough, I add another. When three layers 
of the same interfacing are too bulky, I 
might try lavers of two different interfac- 
ings, such as a layer of sew-in with a laver 
of fusible or two layers of fusible. 

Preshrink the interfacing before it is ap- 
plied. I usually preshrink mine immediate- 
lv after it’s purchased so that when I ex- 
periment, I know exactly how stiff it will be 
in the finished garment. You may prefer to 
sew or fuse the interfacing lavers together, 
then shrink them. 

To preshrink sew-in interfacings, press 


The couture waistband of this Chanel fabric 
Skirt is faced with soft silk charmeuse. The silk is 
more comfortable next to the skin than 
scratchy wool fabric. The waistband technique 
the author describes is superb for bulky fabrics. 


them with lots of steam; to preshrink fusi- 
bles, soak them in hot water for ten min- 
utes, press out the excess water, and hang 
them to drip dry. If vou’d rather fuse the 
layers first, cover the fused layers with a 
damp cloth and press. 

The same technique that I use to prepare 
hair canvas interfacing can be applied to 
any of the interfacings I’ve mentioned. Cut 
a strip of interfacing at least 3 in. wide and 
about 5 in. longer than your waist mea- 
surement. Fold the strip in half lengthwise 
and zigzag about ‘A in. from the folded edge 
(stitch width 4 mm, stitch length 2 mm). 
Continue quilting the lavers together with 
zigzagged rows spaced about '4 in. apart, al- 
ways beginning at the same end. This quilt- 
ing makes the interfacing crisper without 
adding bulk. It’s faster to straight stitch, 
however, the band will be slightly more diffi- 
cult to shape and it won't be as crisp. 

Since I often need hair canvas interfac- 
ing, I cut a length of canvas at full width 
and quilt the entire piece. Whether you 
prepare one band interfacing or many, cut 
off the fold and the selvages after quilting. 

I don’t leave folds in because they create 
an inflexible area of fabric, which defeats 
any shaping I might need to do. I remove 
selvages for the same reason. 


Fabric for the outside 

To determine the waistband length to cut 
from the fashion fabric, start with vour waist 
measurement and add 5 in. This length al- 
lows for two A in. seam allowances and 3 in. 
for an overlap/underlap. It also includes ‘A 
in. to 1 in. of ease fora more comfortable fit; 
some of this ease will be lost because of the 
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Preparing the band for fitting 


1. Cut waistband fabric and thread trace pi eho 
seamlines at center front, back, =e gq Thread tracing 


and at the sides. Machine zigzagging 


Bastin 
2. Baste trimmed and quilted interfacing to bana. 3 


Center 


Sra Caras TE eae eas S 
AA am AAA AWA NSS Pf v LADD NADAL 


AW BORN SS, ,, ONS A ENG ZN ASN 1S A a eae OPPS PLP ISIS III 
A WAI eS) 


sy ta glee 
<a 
- <7 * 


ea Waistband Font in. longer than weer = | a 3 j in. E ncoreeres —s 


3. Wrap band seam allowances around interfacing 
and baste in place. Interfacing trimmed too much 


Thread tracing _—* 
shows on 
reverse side. 


Ys IM. For fitting, baste band fo skirt, 
matching waist seamilines. 


ee 


Thread tracing 
shows on 
outside. 


Se 
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Finishing the band ends 


Regular corners 


rn i SS 


Hold needle on | 
thread tracing to 4 


keep seam allowances 
flat while folding. 


/s in | % in 


Cotchstitch if 


fobric | 
is wiry. | 


2. Fold over needie to make corner; 
baste and press. 
3. Whipstitch raw edge fo interfacing. 


Mitered corner for bulky fabrics 


Make miters after fitting but before 
stitching band fo skirt. 


ee 


1. Fold and baste 
comer. Trim 


ee 


2. Fold miter 
% baste edges 


3. Slipstitch, pulling tight at corners 
to prevent flaring. 


Mitered 


Leave the corner SeMile! 


next to the zipper Brees ecutie a 
unmitered. mes tt Fed 1g 
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turn of the fabric at the seams. 

For the band width, add two % in. seam 
allowances to the desired finished width. 
Bands generally are finished 1 in. to 1’A in. 
wide, although a band that is used as a de- 
sign element can be any size or shape. I pre- 
fer the 1-in. width for comfort because my 
rib cage extends to my waist, and I add only 
’ in. for seam allowances. 

The interfaced waistband won’t stretch 
out of shape, so you can cut it on the cross 
grain or lengthwise grain. I’ve rarely seen a 
couture bias waistband. 

The band needs to be marked as accu- 
rately as possible to make it easier to fit 
and stitch. Using chalk or pastel thread 
tracing, mark the seamlines at the top, bot- 
tom, and ends of the waistband, as shown 
in the top drawing on p. 65. I like thread 
tracing because it’s easy to see on both 
sides of the fabric and won't rub off like 
chalk when handled. Avoid bright, intense, 
or dark thread colors—the color may rub 
off the thread and leave a permanent stain 
on the fabric. Before you mark the band’s 
centers and side seams, decide whether 
vou prefer an overlap, an underlap, or 
both. For an underlap, for example, the 
marked seamline on one end of the band 
will be aligned with the folded edge of the 
zipper placket; the other end of the band 
will be marked 3 in. from the edge of the 
placket. If you're not sure where to mark 
the side seams, a good rule of thumb is that 
the front waist measurement is 1 in. longer 
than the back waist. 

Cut a strip of quilted intertacing 4 in. to 
Yin. smaller on all sides than the finished 
dimensions of the band. For most fabrics, 
’%, in. allows for the turn of the cloth, but 
heavier fabrics may require a 4 in. trim. 

Place the interfacing on the wrong side of 
the waistband. Pin and hand baste it to the 
band. If the interfacing is the correct width, 
each seam allowance will wrap around the 
interfacing so that the chalked line or thread 
tracing is right on the edge, (lower left draw- 
ing, p. 65). If it’s too wide, the marked line 
will show on the right side of the band (low- 
er right drawing, p. 65); if it’s too narrow, the 
line will show on the underside. Wrap all 
seam allowances around the interfacing and 
baste them in place. 

If the band is shaped, you'll need to cut 
the interfacing using the waistband pat- 
tern and trim ‘4 in. from each edge. Before 
basting it to the waistband, pin it in place 
and check to see if you need to trim more. 

To set the fibers of the interfacing and 
fabric so that they grab together, press the 
band flat with the interfacing up, using lots 
of steam. If the band is narrow, use the 
iron to stretch the upper edge about ‘2 in. 
so that it will fit the rib cage smoothly. For 
a band wider than 1% in., stretch it more. 


If the top of the band falls at the waistline, 
stretch the lower edge of the band. 


Fitting exactly 

Now yourre ready to check the fit of the 
band. With the skirt and band right sides 
up, match the lower edge of the band to the 
seamline at the skirt waist; align and pin 
the match points at the garment centers 
and side seams. Pin the band in place so 
that the skirt is eased smoothly. Baste the 
band in place using short, even basting 
stitches about “% in. from the lower edge. 

Try on the skirt, lapping and pinning the 
band ends so that the match points are 
aligned; the opening will have to be pinned 
closed because the skit zipper is notyet in 
place. The band should fit smoothly. If it 
rolls, the interfacing isn’t crisp enough; if 
it has wrinkles at the sides, the top of the 
band may be too tight for the rib cage. 

Occasionally the band will roll because it 
is too tight or the fabric is unusually bulky. 
Repin the band so it is comfortable, using 
some of the 3 in. overlap/underlap. Remove 
the band and re-mark the centers and side 
seams before basting it back on the skirt. 

If you need to make any corrections, use 
a different pastel color for the new thread 
tracing than the one used originally so that 
it’s easy to tell which thread tracings are 
the final markings. For example, I use light 
vellow instead of white for the first set of 
corrections and pink thread for any second 
corrections. 

When the fitting is finished, youre ready 
to stitch the band permanently in place. (If 
the fabric is bulky and requires mitered 
corners, make the miters as described in 
the drawing at left before stitching the 
band in place.) Remove the band from the 
skirt and the basting that holds the seam 
allowances in place from the band’s lower 
edge and ends. Remove only enough bast- 
ing from the top edge of the band to release 
the ends. If you want to reduce the bulk in 
the overlap/underlap, trim the interfacing 
so it extends only 2 in. beyond the zipper 
placket. With right sides together, baste the 
band on the skirt, matching the seamlines 
and match points, and stitch it by machine 
permanently; this is the only machine 
stitching in the band. Fasten the threads at 
each end with a tailor’s knot and remove 
the basting from the waist seam. Press the 
seam flat (unopened) to set the stitches but 
don’t press the ends; then press both seam 
allowances toward the band as shown in 
the left photo above. Trim the skirt seam 
allowance to ‘% in. so that its edge doesn’t 
coincide with the edge of the ‘“’-in. seam 
allowance of the band. When the fabric is 
very bulky, press the seam open except for 
a 2-in. portion on the unlapped end of the 
band whieh is still pressed toward the 
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band; you'll have to clip the skirt seam 
allowance to do this. 


Nice, neat corners 

On lightweight and medium weight fabrics, 
the band corners can be finished without 
miters. Baste the seam allowances on the 
band’s lower edge to the wrong side. Press 
the bottom and the top folds of the band 
(the top seam allowance is still basted), but 
don’t press the ends. If the seam allowances 
lap at the center of the band, trim them. 

You can trim away some of the bulk be- 
fore folding, and since you haven't ironed 
the ends yet, vou can taper them slightly to 
make a neater corner. Fold the ends overa 
needle to the wrong side (as shown in the 
top drawing on the facing page) along the 
thread tracing, and baste them in place with 
a soft cotton thread or size A sillx thread; 
either thread will not leave an impression 
when ironed. Press the folded ends, using a 
damp press cloth, and spank them briskly 
with a clapper to flatten them. 

At the raw ends, trim away any stray 
threads. Tack the ends lightly through the 
fashion fabric to the interfacing with small 
whipstitches. If the fabric is wiry, catch- 
stitch the long seam allowance edges flat. 

When the fabric is just too bulky to fold 
neatly at the corners, you'll have to miter 
three of the corners; the lower corner on 
the overlap/underlap can usually be fin- 
ished flush with the zipper placket without 
a miter, as shown in the bottom drawing 
on the facing page. 

Before stitching the band to the skirt, 
but after fitting, remove all band bastings 
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except those holding the interfacing in 
place, open the seam allowances, and press 
the band ends flat. At the three corners, 
fold the corner seam allowance to the 
wrong side, as shown in the center drawing 
on the facing page; baste close to the fold- 
line, press, and trim away the corner. Fold 
and baste the seam allowances so that the 
folded edges meet to form a miter at each 
corner (second drawing from the bottom, 
facing page). Slipstitch the folded edges to- 
gether. To avoid “rabbit ears” right at the 
corner, be sure your thread is anchored 
well and pulled taut. 


Finishing up 

The band is almost ready for the facing. Set 
the skirt zipper by hand and sew the skirt 
lining, if any, to the band with short run- 
ning stitches in the seam allowance only, 
placed about ‘4 in. above the waist seam. 

For security, I like to use three or four 
sets of the large fur or coat hooks and eyes, 
instead of heavy skirt hooks. At this point, 
vou can add eyes to the outside of the un- 
derlap and two hooks to the edge of the 
overlap. The innermost hooks can be 
stitched to the band through all layers 
after the facing is in place. I prefer to sew 
all hooks on, and then make holes in the 
facing with an awl to slip the hooks 
through, as I did for the skirt in the photo 
on p. 65. The awl pushes threads aside, 
rather than cutting them. 

On the right side of the underlap, sew two 
eves about 1 in. from the end of the band 
and two more about ‘4 in. from the opening. 
On the wrong side of the overlap, sew two 





Shaeffer irons the machine-sfitched waist seam 
in the band, carefully avoiding the ends (left). 
She carefully stitches the silk facing in place 
with fell stitches (above). The folded edge on 
the end is tucked under the anchoring loops of 
the hooks. The third hook was slipped through a 
hole in the lining she made with an aw! without 
breaking any threads. 


hooks about '% in. from the end and one or 
two more 1 in. from the end and anchor 
them securely so that the hooks won't show 
when the band is stressed. 

To face the waistband, first cut a strip of 
lining “% in. longer and wider than the fin- 
ished waistband. If the lining is a satin- 
weave fabric, cut the strip on the length- 
wise grain for stability; otherwise, it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s cut lengthwise 
or crosswise. 

With wrong sides together, center the fac- 
ing strip over the waistband; pin them and 
baste at the center. Turn under the raw 
edges of the facing at the top and ends so 
that the edges are 4 in. from the edges of the 
band. At the end of the overlap, tuck the 
folded edge under the hooks (as in the right 
photo above). Pin and baste the facing in 
place. To avoid catching my thread on the 
pins, I only pin a few inches at a time in 
front of my basting. Also, I set the pins atan 
angle so that I can pull them out easily. 

Turn under the raw edge at the waistline 
so that the facing barely covers the stitched 
line that anchors the skirt lining; pin and 
baste. Press the facing lightly. Use small 
fell stitches to secure the lining. Remove 
all bastings, and sew the remaining two 
hooks onto the overlap if you didn’t add 
them earlier. [] 


Claire B. Shaeffer, who descrihed the 
beautiful work of Zandra Rhodes in 
Threads, No. 29, teaches couture tech- 
niques at the College of the Desert in Palm 
Desert, CA and at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity in Ypsilanti, MI. 
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Amish Quiet, Amish Quilt 


The plain and not-so-simple Nine Patch 


by Sue Bender 


o the objects we make reflect 
who we are and what we val- 
ue? I’ve been wondering 
about that question ever 
since I walked into a clothing 
store twenty years ago and saw old Amish 
quilts used as a background for men’s 
tweeds. At first glance the quilts looked sim- 
ple. A few large geometric shapes—bars, dia- 
monds and squares—and odd color combi- 
nations of deeply saturated dark material. 
The basic forms were tempered by tiny, in- 
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tricate black quilting stitches. Unassuming 
objects, calm and intense at the same time. 

That summer was an exceptionally busy 
time for me as I prepared fora show of my 
ceramics. But trancelike, I found myself 
baclx at the store every day to stare at the 
quilts. Their spartan shapes sent shock 
waves through me; the connection was im- 
mediate and electric. Each time I looked at 
them, my usual busyness stopped and I felt 
calm. I kept trying to understand how 
pared down and daring could go together. 


I had to know more about the life of the 
farm women who had made the quilts. Fi- 
nally, I found a quilt dealer who lived 
among the Amish. “No one is labeled an 
artist in an Amish community,” he said. 
“That would be considered a sign of false 
pride. Things were made to be used, not 


When Sue Bender lived with the Amish, she was 
given these dolls and their quilf. Graven im- 
ages are forbidden by the Bible, so doll faces 
are blank. (Phofo by Sid Levine) 
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revered,” he added. Every woman quilts 
and makes dolls for her children. No one is 
singled out. Ambition doesn’t get in the 
way. Making a doll or a quilt like those at 
left and on p. 70 is no more special than 
canning green beans or baking a cake. An 
Amish mother isn’t looking for recognition 
or searching for self-expression as her fin- 
ger stuffs the doll with straw and she 
makes its clothing from her unneeded 
scraps. Her ego doesn’t have to compete 
with the object; its utility, not the reflec- 
tion of the maker, is the important thing. 

How opposite I was from the Amish. I 
was proud to think of myself as an artist 
with a capital A. My life was like a Crazy 
Quilt. Getting ready for the ceramics show, 
I was tempted in all directions. Trying to 
make each piece more original than the 
next, the more I tried to force something 
fresh, the more I failed. 


The source of Amish art 

I decided to go live with an Amish family. 
Everyone laughed and said that no Amish 
family would have me, but after almost a 
vear of searching, I found a minister’s fam- 
ily that was willing to take me in. 

When I walked into the farmhouse that 
was to be my home for the next seven 
weeks, I entered a world of immense inner 
quiet. I had never been in a home that felt 
like that. The room glowed. It went beyond 
everyday cleanliness and order. I usually 
walked around in an excited state, my 
mind racing, but after being in the kitchen 
for afew minutes, I slowed down and be- 
gan to feel calm. 

Everything was a ritual. Doing the dishes, 
mowing the lawn, baking bread, quilting, can- 
ning, hanging out the laundry, picking fresh 
produce, weeding. Emma, Lydia, and Miriam, 
three generations of women living side by 
side, knew exactly what had to be done and in 
what order. Nothing had to be explained. The 





A special reminder of her first visit among the 
Amish, “Lydia’s Square” was the result of Sue 
Bender's collaboration with her host family. 
(Photo by Sid Levine) 
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women moved through the day unhurried. 
There was no rushing to finish so they could 
get on to the “important things.” For them, 
everything was important. No distinction was 
made between the sacred and the everyday. 
Five minutes in the early morning and five 
minutes in the evening were devoted to pray- 
er. The rest of the day was spent living their 
beliets. Their life was all one piece. It was all 
sacred—and all ordinary. 

I was happy pitching in and feeling useful, 
but I hadn’t learned how to relax and just be 
with the family. I wanted to do an art pro- 
ject, something that would be uniquely 
mine. I decided to make something connect- 
ed to the Amish quilts, but I needed cotton 
and all I saw around me was polyester. For 
an Amish mother with twelve children, 
polyester is a godsend. It means no ironing. I 
asked if I could use some of their old cloth- 
ing in my project. But they didn’t know or 
trust me yet, so they said no. 

I decided to walk to a town ten miles 
away to find the local general store, famous 
for its vast supply of solid-colored cotton 
fabrics. As I walked across the countryside, 
the Amish stared. I was the “peculiar” one. 
Families in buggies nodded, giving a half 
wave, acknowledging some relationship. 
Without telephones, everyone knew every- 
one else’s business. By now the word was 
out: The Yoders had taken in a stranger 
from California. 

“Am I on the right road?” I kept asking, 
unsure of my destination, literally, figura- 
tively, on every level. On this hot summer 
day, the walk seemed to take forever. Buggy 
rides were offered, but I was determined to 
walk. The general store was my reward—bolt 
after bolt, row after row of splendid cotton 
colors. “It’s no bother,” they assured me, as 
they cut 25 one-eighth-of-a-yard pieces of 
material from 25 bolts. With a ten dollar 
bundle under my artn and some shoofly pie 
in my belly, I headed home. 

“Would it be all right to work on the kitchen 
floor?” I felt brazen asking, and didn’t want to 
intrude on their routine, but my room had no 
extra floor space and poor light. 

“Can I help?” Lydia asked, as she saw me 
begin to cut out a pile of one-inch squares 
to make groups of nine-patches. 

“Of course.” I measured and she began to 
cut. Titus, her twelve-year-old cousin who 
had come over to help Eli with the chores, 
shyly asked if he could join in. “Of course.” 

Asa designer, I am quite definite. I have 
strong opinions, and I don’t care if others 
agree or not; but now, as the three of us 
worked, I asked Lydia and Titus if they 
wanted to design the project. That sounds 
easy enough, but letting someone else take 
charge was a big step for me. “You don’t 
have to be in charge all the time,” I had to 
reassure myself. 


Lydia and Titus plunged in, choosing 
from the pile of colors. They worked sepa- 
rately, moving the squares around, arrang- 
ing and rearranging. What emerged was a 
remarkable array of highly original color 
combinations, variations on the Nine 
Patch pattern. Lydia’s eye was especially 
good. Where did she learn this? 

“Mavbe I cain find some old dresses,” Mir- 
iam offered, watching the flurry of excite- 
ment. “I can’t use them for anything else, 
so if you like, we can cut them up.” Hearing 
her say “we” sounded lovely. No longer sus- 
picious, she returned with a bundle of old, 
very worn dresses. I had passed an unspo- 
kken test, and now her old clothes, a part of 
her history, could join my new patches. 

Emma looked on, enjoying the pleasure 
the children were having, and especially 
my appreciation for Lydia’s new-found tal- 
ent. “Maybe I could sew them up for you on 
my machine,” she said hesitantly. She had 
an old-fashioned treadle sewing machine. 

To me, sewing the fragments had always 
made them feel contained and hemmed in, 
but I didn’t want to interfere with the pro- 
cess. At that moment, Emma’s wanting to 
be a part of what was happening was more 
important than my artistic prejudices. She 
stitched the pieces together and delighted 
in watching the nine-patches take shape. 

Next it was Miriam’s turn to offer her 
services. Decisions had to be made about 
size and proportions, and the relationship 
of the inner and outer borders. To be old is 
to be respected in this community, and 
Miriam, the senior member of our team, 
was clearly in charge. She knew the rules— 
and the rules were to be followed. “rll put 
it on a frame and quilt it,” she said. 

By noon, the immaculate kitchen was a 
mess. I coulcdi’t believe what I was seeing. I 
had turned an orderly household into a 
three-ring circus. What would happen if Eli 
came home for lunch and saw this? Timid 
Emma assured me that it would be all right. 

The Amish don’t want people to photo- 
graph them, but we had produced a “pho- 
tograph” more vivid than any camera could 
have. This 6- x 9-inch Nine Patch quilt, 
“Lydia’s Square,” at lower left, hangs in my 
studio, a happy reminder of that day. 


The impact of the Nine Patch 
To try to understand more about Amish 
quilting and the Amish relationship to the 
Nine Patch, I read many books. See “Fur- 
ther Reading” on p. 71 for the ones I found 
most illuminating. But nothing explained 
how or why these plain people were able to 
create an ait form that is so powerful, that 
has a lasting impact on us today. (See 
“Shows,” page 72.) 

I think the wonderful vitality of these 
quilts comes from a practicality; form and 
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A masterpiece of paradox, this Nine Patch variation’s symmefry is broken and enhanced by ifs piecing. Elegant quilting contrasts the rectilinear shapes, and 
the inner border of quilted scallops completely frames the partial piecing. (Photo by Sharon Risedorph and Lynn Kellner, courtesy of the Esprit Quilt Collection) 


function are one. Stripped down to the es- 


sential, this no-frills way of life, with it~ 


great spareness, allows for a different kind 
of freedom. Theirs is a culture based on 
humility; it is a way of life that allows the 
individual to get out of his or her own way. 
For me, the great strength of the Amish 
comes from their art being a part of their 
life. It is all of one piece. Since all work is 
important, all work is valued. They honor 
both the process and the product. 

What I saw among the Amish was the 
amazing amount of energy available to peo- 
ple who get pleasure from what they are 
doing and find meaning in the work itself. 
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They understand that it’s not rushing 
through tasks to achieve a series of goals 
that is satisfying; it’s experiencing each 
moment along the way. 

When I started this journey of the spirit, I 
hoped a new pattern would emerge to re- 
place the Crazy Quilt of my life, but there 
was nothing I could willfully do to change it. 
I had never planned to write a book, but one 
day after many visits, I was churning butter 
and suddenly realized that there were no 
more questions I needed to ask. If there 
were any answers, they were inside me. 

During the five years I wrote Plain and 
Simuple, the image of the basic Nine Patch 


stayed with me as I worked in the studio. 
Suddenly the Nine Patch became intensely 
personal. I was surprised and at first disap- 
pointed. How could the pattern of my life 
be so ordinary? Eventually, I realized that 
there is nothing simple about the Nine 
Patch, which belongs to both the Amish 
and the “English” worlds. (The Amish call 
all outsiders “English.”) Its varieties, muta- 
tions, and possibilities are almost endless. 
Having limits, subtracting distractions, 
making a commitment to do what you do 
well, brings a new kind of intensity. 

As I wrote, I began to see I was makinga 
Nine Patch quilt of my life. Each patch 
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grew out of something I had seen or felt 
when I lived with the Amish. Each patch 
showed me a new way to look at something 
I had taken for granted. Each patch made 
me question my assumptions about what 
goes into the making of a good life. When 
my ego got out of the way, my work had an 
inner light—something “beyond me.” 

The patches of my quilt (below) are strong 
and fragile, both. ’m not going to stitch 
them together. Nothing is fixed, and there is 
no right way for them to be. There are patch- 
es [m still working on, not sure where they 
belong or if they belong. Some patches may 
clash, some may be missing, and there are 
probably more than nine. This quilt will tell 
my children something about my life and 
the things I came to value. The Amish keep 
the borders of their quilts closed. Mine must 
remain open. CJ 


Sue Bender, of Berkeley, CA, wrote Plain 
and Simple: A Woman’s Journey to the 
Amish, 1989 ($16.95, hardcover, Harper & 
Row, San Francisco, The Ice House, 151 
Union St., San Francisco, CA 94111), after 
spending part of five summers living with 
Amish families in Iowa and Ohio. Parts of 
this article are drawn from tt. 





Sue Bender's “Amish Squares #3,” is a variation 
on the traditional Nine Patch, a pattern of infi- 
nite possibilities. The open, unstitched edges 
contrast with the borders that complete Amish 
quilts. (Photo by Sid Levine) 


Further Reading 


Bishop, Robert, and Elizabeth Safanda. A 
Gallery of Amish Quilts: Design Diversity 
from a Plain People. New York E-P. 
Dutton, 1976. 


Granick, Eve Wheatcroft. The Amish Quilt. 
Intercourse, PA: Good Books, 1989. 


Hostetler, Jonn A. Amish Society, rev. 3rd 
ed. Baltimore, MD; Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1980. 
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| Nine-patch variations 


Set the same combination of nine- 
patches and solid squares in different 
configurations for a variety of effects. 


Nine-patch plan 


Sew two Row Ass and one Row B, 
pressing seams toward dark fabric. Then 
sew the three rows together. 


Floating on one color 


: 
: 
: On point 
‘ 
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Fora Double Nine Patch, five small nine-patches are individual squares in larger nine-patch units 
set on point. (Phofo by Sharon Risedorph and Lynn Keliner, courtesy of the Esprit Quilt Collection) 


Making a Nine Patch 


by Sondra Kennedy 


The Nine Patch is a simple, basic 
patchwork pattern, reflected in many 
everyday things—a checkerboard, a tile 
floor, tic-tac-toe boxes. Young Amish girls 
usually learn to piece on a Nine Patch, 
and often make doll quilts with the pattern. 
However, the Nine Patch is not limited 

to the Amish—it appears in quilts across 
the United States. It can be used in a 
simple, homey quilt made with scraps, or 
iN a sophisticated graphic statement 
worthy of a museum wall. 

Nine-patch construction is simple: Cut 
five dark squares of fabric and four light 
ones, all the same size (or four dark and 
five light}. Sew two rows of three patches, 
dark, light, dark; and sew one row of 
three patches, light, dark, light, as shown in 
the drawing at upper left. Use % in. 
seams; press seams toward dark fabric; and 
press each row separately. Then sew the 
three rows together to form a nine-patch. 

A design made of nine-patches can 
be changed by simply turning the squares 
of patches on point, changing the 
amount of space between the nine- 
patches, enclosing them with bands of 
color, or letting them “float” on one of their 
colors. Add to this the manipulations of 


color, and the possibilities cre endless, as 
suggested in the drawings above. 

Amish women have few creative 
outlets. Their homes are simple, utilitarian, 
unadorned, much like their clothing. Their 
flower gardens, however, are often a riot of 
color. Gardening and quiltmaking are 
areas where it is acceptable for these 
“plain” women to let their creative juices 
flow. The simple Nine Patch is perfect for 
extraordinarily creative quilts from plain 
beginnings as, shown in the photos at left 
and above. In addition fo using lovely, 
often unusual solid colors in their quilts, the 
Amishem ebellish them with beautifully 
designed, magnificent quilting—sometimes 
20 stitches fo the inch. Feathered wreaths, 
flowers, hearts, cables, and leaves are just a 
few of the quilting designs. They use black 
quilting thread, which makes the designs 
seem to melt into the fabric and at the 
same time provides a textural contrast to the 
geometric patchwork. Harmony between 
the patchwork pattern and the quilting itself 
is important, and the fine Amish quilts 
reflect this. [| 


Sondra Kennedy of Berkely, CA, wishes 
she Could quilt all the time. 
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Arnish quilts have long been admired for their saturated colors, 
distinctive geometric piecing, and meticwous quilting. Sixty superb 
examples created between 1870 to 1950 in Lancaster County, PA, 
are on display until September 2 at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum (Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, CA). The quilts in 
“AMISH: The Art of the Quilt” were selected from the world-class Esprit 
Quilt Collection and are the particular favorites of collection owner, 
Doug Tompkins. The exhibit covers all the basic patterns used by the 
Amish, such as the ones shown on this page, along with some rare 
patterns such as the Crazy Quilt (photo on facing page). 

Certain behaviors within the Amish community are proscribed by 
the Ordnung, a set of rules of conduct that reinforce cultural unity. 
The Ordnung does not refer specifically to quilts, but it has 
influenced their appearance. For example, vellow and white are 
considered to be heretical. Excessive piecing is equated with pride. 

The exhibition catalogue, Amish Quilts of Lancaster County (23 
color plates, $10 + S&H) is available trom the Museum shop (415- 
750-3642). In addition, the first book to cover a part of the Esprit 
collection has been published in conjunction with the exhibit. The 
color photos of 82 quilts in AMISH: The Art of The Quilt (216 pp., 
hardcover, Alfred K. Knopf/Callaway Editons, New York; orders via 
Random House 800-638-6460; $100 + $2.50 S&H) are generously 
annotated by Julie Silber, curator of the Esprit Quilt Collection, and 
co-curator of this exhibit. —Ruth Berson 


Berson, who co-curated the exhibit, is Curator of European Art 
and Textiles at The Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. 


The Amish started making Crazy Quilis (shown at left, circa 1920) 50 years 
affer the Vicforian Crazy Quilt craze had come and gone. Monochromatic 
fabrics as in the Bars quilt (below, circa 1930) are preferred to prints, which 
are thought too worldly. (Photos by Sharon Risedorph and Lynn Kellner) — , 
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Curvilinear quilting in non-contrasting thread, such as in the Diamond 
quilt above, circa 1920-30, softens the rigid symmetry and straight-edged 
design. The chartreuse and off-white colors in the Double Nine Patch quilt 
below (circa 1930) are acceptable among the Amish. Yellow and white, 
however, are shunned altogether. 
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Threads Books & Videos 





Make exquisite stitch patterns you never 
thought possible on the knitting machine. 


New 
book/video set 


|_| YES, Please send me the book and/or 
video I've checked below for a free 14-day 


satisfied | may return them and owe 
nothing. Otherwise I will pay the prices 
indicated (CT residents add 8% sales tax) 
' plus $2.50 postage and handling. 


J The book: $29.98 (#070099) 


: | | The video: $29.95, 60 minutes 
LJ] VHS (#060043) ) Beta (4060044) 


: | | Save $9.95 on the book/video set: $49.95 
(_] VHS (4074137) |) Beta (407A138) 


examination period. If I'm not completely 








The video is keved to the 
book, with page references 
on the screen. 
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No matter what brand of knitting machine you 
have, you'll be able to make cables, popcorn, lace 
and other patterns you might have thought 
impossible on the machine. 
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100336 


Name ' 


Address 





City State Zip 


_| I prefer to pay now 


|_| My payment is enclosed (U.S. funds, please). 
| MasterCard [| VISA | American Express 


Charge Card # : 


Exp. Date Jeo 


Signature 


“The competence and ease with 
which Susan Guagliumi explains her 
machine-knitting techniques are 
quickly apparent...”— Vogue Knitting 


With a knitting machine, you can knit in 
seconds what would take hours to knit by 
hand. Still, there are a number of stitches 
and effects that the machine alone can’t 
automatically execute. For these, your hands 
must take charge and create the stitches that 
will give your garments your own creative and 
personal touch. 


In this comprehensive book/video set, 
machine-knitting expert Susan Guagliumi 
takes the mystery out of hand-manipulated 
stitches. She begins by covering the funda- 
mentals of the machine and the basic moves 
at the heart of all hand techniques. Then she 
takes you step by step through the execution 
of a number of types of decorative hand 
stitches: twisted, wrapped, woven, lifted, 
rehung, transferred and cabled. In addition to 
expanding your vocabulary of stitches, she 
encourages you to use them in creative ways 
and to devise your own original patterns. 


The most versatile and challenging of 
Guagliumi’s techniques become crystal clear 
on video. You'll learn how to use specialized 
tools to manipulate stitches, lengthen 
stitches for further handwork, vary textures 
quickly and personalize your garments. Sharp 
close-ups and crisp editing bring Guagliumi’s 
fascinating and varied techniques to life. 
Together, the book and video give you the 
confidence you need to produce a whole 
repertoire of hand-manipulated stitches. 


The book: HARDCOVER, 264 PAGES, 222 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 94 DRAWINGS, 155 CHARTS, 
#070099, $29.95 


The video: 60 MINUTES, VHS #060043, 
BETA #060044, $29.95 


Save $9.95 on the set: $49.95 
VHS #07A137, BETA #07A138 
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Study 
Textile Arts 


June/July/August Summer Workshops 





Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 48- 
page catalog of delights. We offer: 
Over 100 historic garment patterns, 
pearl buttons, fine sewing accessories, 
Victorian crafls, extensive book selec- 
lion, other hard-to-find items. 


Catalog of “Histenc Patterns and (hher Treas- 
ares” 34.00 of FREE with Order of the patiern 
featured in this ad 
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“You have 
the fastest 
mail order 
I’ve used..: 


Nancy Bilonick 
Fabric Artist 
Anza, CA | 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE RBERARTS 
THE DEFINITIVE CATALOG OF PRODUCTS AND IDEAS: 
FABRIC PA S, TOOLS 


TECHNIQUES AND SOUND ADVICE. 


SENO $4.50 (US) TO OEPT. TH P.O. BOX 21168 SEATTLE, WA 98itl USA 
VISA/MC ACCEPTEO (206) 443-7744 FAX (206) 443-4735 
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Listings are free. but niust have international, na- 
tonal, or multistate appeal. We regretfully can- 
not publish announcements that lack begining 
and ending dates, a complete address, and a 
phone number or contact person, or that do not 
deal primarily with fiber. The deadline for the 
Dec/Jan. issue (available Nov. 15) ts Sept. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALASKA: QuiltAlaska ’90. Quilt show spon- 
sored by Cabin Fever Quilters Guild, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 23, Civic Center Gallery, Alaskaland. 


CALIFORNIA: New Pieces Fabric & Chamber 
Music. Black Through White With Accent, Sept. 6- 
Oct. 3. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Cereno- 
nual Textiles from Indonesia, Sept. 6-Jan. 27. 5905 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Museum of San Diego History. Calif; Heritage 
Quilt Project, till Sept. 3. Balboa Park, San Diego. 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. Heads, 
Threads and Treads, Aug. 18-Oct. 14. Hammett 
Gallery, 1130 State St, Santa Barbara. 


COLORADO: Colorado Gallery of the Arts. 
Personal Landscapes, Aug. 4-31. Arapahoe Com- 
munity College, 5900 Santa Fe Dr., Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT: The Schoolhouse. A Labor of 
Love, traditional and modern work in quilting, 
knitwear, Sept. 8-29. 6 Hurlbutt Ra, Gales Ferry. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. Native 
Amencan Beadwork, Aug. 7-Nov. 18; The Needle- 
work of American Schoolgirts, 1740-1840, Aug. 21- 
Oct. 14. Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt 
Museum. Bounty of Baskets, traditional quilt con- 
test winners, Sept. 12-Nov. 4. 256 Market St, Lowell. 


MICHIGAN: Fiberfest 1990, Aug. 16-18. Barry 
Cnty. Expo Center, 5 miles n. of Hastings on M-37. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: League of New Hampshire 
Craftsmen. New Directions in Fiber: Sept. 24- 
Nov. 2. 205 North Main St., Concord. 


NEW MEXICO: Wool Festival 1990. Sept. 29-30, 
Kit Carson Park, Taos. 


NEW YORK: The Brooklyn Museum. Caribbe- 
an Festival Arts, Sept. 7-Nov. 5. 200 Eastern 
Pkwy., Brooklyn. 

American. Concern for Artistry and Crafts- 
manship. 7th Annual Autumn Crafts Festival, 
Aug. 25-26, Sept. 1-2. Lincoln Center, Fordham 
University Plaza, NYC. 

4th Annual Student Craft Exhibit. Fiber Pro- 
gressions, Aug. 12-16, Jacob K. Javits Convention 
Center, Crystal Palace Atrium, NYC. 


OHIO: Western Reserve Hist. Soc. Just Another 
Pretty Dress, till Sept. 2. 10825 East Blvd., Cleve- 
land. 


OREGON: Needle Expressions ’90, Sept. 10-Oct. 5. 
Littman Gallery, Portland State Univ, Portland. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Handmade 
footwear, needlework, and fiber sculptures, 
Sept. 6-30. Hoffman Gallery, 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., 
Portland. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Southern Quilts: A New View, Aug. 15- 
Oct. 13. 556 Parkway, Gatlinburg. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsman Fiber Gallery, 
Collaborations, Sept. 5-30. Studio 18, 105 North 
Union St. Alexandria. 
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WASHINGTON: Fiberiworks, Sept. 14-Oct. 10. Fi- 
berside Fiberarts, 625 Tyler, Port Townsend. 
Washington St. Convention & Trade Cntr. Mos- 
cow: Treasures & Trachtions, till Sept. 30. Seattle. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Art 
from the Navajo Loom: The Hearst Collection, till 
Dec. 30; Visions of Infinity, Aug. 19-Feb. 24, 1991, 
2320 ‘8’ St., NW. 

Renwick Gallery of the National Museum of 
American Art. Contemporary beadwork, till Dec. 
Penn. Ave. at 17th St. NW. 


WEST VIRGINIA: The Cultural Center. Quilts 
90, till Oct. 21. Capitol Complex, Charleston. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Pictorial 
Space: New Textile Tnages, Sept. 15-Nov. 18. Con- 
temporary Gallery, 55 Centre Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


OVERSEAS: Galerie Jonas. Michael James: Re- 
cent Quilts, Sept. 30-Nov. 4. Petit-Cortaillod, near 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Contact Univ. Glry. at Clark 
Univ., 950 Main St., Wereester, MA; (508) 793-7751. 


TOURS 

Lace Tour to France. Sept. 11-22. Register ASAP. 
Beggars’ Lace, PO Box 17263, Denver, CO 80217; 
(303) 722-5557. 

Morocco. Mountam Villages and Colorful People. 
15-day tour, Nov. 3-17. Contact Dorothy Cope, Tex- 
tile Netwwork, PO Box 1072, Woodinville, WA 
98072; (206) 487-0675. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Textile Society of America Biennial Sympo- 
sium. Textile in Trade, Sept. 14-16, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, DC. Contact Office of Con- 
ference Svcs, attn: TSA, Smithsonian Institution, 
Ripley Center, Suite 3123, Washington, DC 20450. 
Fiber Forwm IV, Sept. 17-23, Whidbey Island, 
WA. Contact Coupeville Arts Center, Box 171A, 
Coupeville, WA 98239; (206) 678-3396. 

The 1990 Sewing & Fine Needlework Confer- 
ence, Sept. 27-30, Westin Peachtree Plaza, Atlanta, 
GA. School of Needle Arts, 502 S. Gay St. Suite 
410, Knoxville, TN 37902; (615) 521-6034. 

In Stitches Sewing Needlework and Crafts 
Seminar and Show, Sept. 28-30, Robson Square 
Conference Centre, 800 Robson St., Vancouver, B.C. 
Contact In Stitches Consulting Inc., 13718 28th Ave., 
White Rock, BC V4A 2R2; (604) 531-7278. 
British-American International Knitting Ma- 
chine Expo, Sept. 7-9, 1990. Sheraton Denver 
Tech Hotel, Denver, CO. Contact Frances Collins, 
PO Box 8244, Midland, TX 797038; (915) 699-4037. 
The Knitting Guild of America’s Regional 
Seminar, Aug, 9-12, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. TKGA, Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; 
(615) 524-2401. 

New York Prét, Sept. 15-17, Spring-Summer col- 
lections. American European Trade & Exhibition 
Center, 225 West 34th St., Suite 906, New York, NY 
10122; (212) 563-5350. 


CLASSES & WORKSHOPS 

Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Work- 
shops in feltmaking, basketry, Aug. 6-10. Box 567, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 
Brookfield Craft Ctr. Bobbin lace, Aug. 18-29; 
Color with Michael James, Sept. 7-9. Box 122, 
Brooktield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 

Canada West Rug Camp. Traditional rug hook- 
ing. Sept. 23-27, Banff Centre, Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada. Contact Ann Taylor, 3812 Varsity Dr., N.W., 
Calgary, AB Canada T3A 0Z2; (403) 288-2962. 
Coupeville Arts Center. Workshop by Navajo 
weaver Sarah Natani, Aug. 25-29. Contact Box 
171A, Coupeville, WA 98239; (206) 678-3396. 
Harrisville Designs. Workshops: weaving, color, 
rugweaving. Harrisville, NH 03450; (603) 827-3996. 














Horizons. Workshops in weaving, photosilksereen, 
Japanese and African dyeing, Aug. 16-19. Snow 
Farm, R. 137, Hyde Hill Rd, Williamsburge, MA 
01096-9710; (413) 549-4841. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. Workshops in bas- 
ketry, weaving, spinning, dveing, knitting, quilting, 
rug braiding. Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-2775. 
Mendocino Art Center. Classes in weaving, tapes- 
try weaving, Aug. 6-24. 45200 Little Lake St., Box 
765, Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-0228. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Class in sew- 
ing clothing from handwoven fabric, Aug. 6-10. 
8245 S.W. Barnes Ra., Portland. 

Split Rock Arts Program. Aug. 12-18. Work- 
shops in beading, basketry, weaving, quilting. 306 
Wesbrook Hall, 77 Pleasant St., S.E., Minneapolis, 
MN 55408; (612) 624-6800. 

Weavers’ School. Classes on the drawloom, Sept. 
28-Oct. 2. Rt. 1, Box 187, Fayette, MO 65248. 


COMPETITIONS 

Juried Exhibition of Handwovens. Sponsored 
by Memphis Guild of Handloom Weavers and 
Memphis College of Art, Sept. 27-Oct. 20. Entry 
deadline, Aug. 10. SASE: MGHW, Path of the 
Weaver, Box 240661, Memphis, TN 38124. 
Octagon Annual. 25th anniversary exhibit, in- 
cluding fiber, Nov. 11-Dec. 30. Entry deadline, 
Sept. 1. SASE: Octagon Center for the Arts, 427 
Douglas, Ames, LA 50010; (515) 232-5331. 

Quilts. 2nd annual national juried quilt exhibit 
sponsored by Hill Country Arts Foundation, Nov. 11- 
Dec. 9. Entry deadline, Sept. 1. SASE: Betty Vernon, 
HCAF, Box 176, Ingram, TX 78025; (512) 367-5121. 
Quilts for Today, Tomorrow, & Alaways. Quilt 
contest sponsored by Eastcoast Quilters Allience, 
Nov. 1-4 at Westford Regency Inn, Westford, MA. En- 
try deadline, Sept. 1. SASE: EQA-Quilt Contest, Box 
711, Westford, MA 01886; (508) 256-2672. 

Great American Quilt Festival 3. Four contests. 
Winners to be shown at festival in April 1991 at 
the Pier, NYC. Entry deadlines, Sept. 5, Oct. 2, Nov. 
L Jan. 2, 1991. Contact Cathy Rasmussen, 61 West 
62nd St. New York, NY 10028; (212) 977-7170. 
Gilding the Lily. A National invitational juried 
exhibition of work on decorative surfaces, to be 
presented by Creative Arts Workshop, Mar. 24- 
Apr. 20, 1991. Entry deadline, Sept. 15. Contact 
Coleman/Schwartz, Creative Arts Workshop, 80 Au- 
dubon St., New Haven, CT 06510; (203) 562-4927. 
Tactile Arehitecture 1991. Modern art quilts 
with an architectural theme, Jan. 26-Feb. 10, 1991. 
Slides due, Sept. 14. SASE: Tactile Architecture 
1991, Decatur House, 748 Jackson Pl, N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20006; (202) 842-0920. 

Quilt National ’91. 7th biennial juried interna- 
tional exhibition of works of innovative contempo- 
rary quiltmakers, on display June 1-July 14, 1991 
at the Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio Cultural Arts 
Center in Athens, OH. Slide deadline: Sept. 22. 
SASE: QN ’91, c/o Dairy Barn Arts Center, Box 747, 
Athens, OH 45701; (614) 592-4981. 


CONNECTIONS 

Fiberarts Design Book IV. Fiberarts magazine 
accepting slides for design book. Slide deadline, 
Sept. 1. LSASE: Fiberarts Design Book IV, 50 Col- 
lege St., Asheville, NC 28801. 

Call for Entry. What does cloth mean to you? 
Information wanted for an upcoming exhibition at 
the Museum of Textiles. We aren't looking for new 
work but for cloth and the stories it inspires. Dead- 
line, Sept. 30. Contact CLOTH, c/o Museum for Tex- 
tiles, 55 Centre Ave., Toronto, ONT Canada M5G 2H5. 
Madeira’s Designer Incentive Program. Madei- 
ra, Manufacturer of threads, varns, and flosses, in- 
troduces new program that awards cash bonuses to 
designers who use Madeira products in their work. 
Contact Madeira USA Ltd., Designer Incentive Pro- 
gram, 30 Bayside Ct., Laconia, NH 03247-6068; 
(603) 528-2944. 
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SEWING MACHINES 
SINGER? we AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 
5 THREAD SERGERS 
from 419* 


ELECTRONIC 
SEWING MACHINES 
from 429* 


= 
La) 


§ Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
__ TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


*PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines e Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


SINGER™ Magic Steam Press MSP7 4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


* e e 
wri299 Sewin’ in Vermont 


SUSSMAN PM LITE $199° 
SUSSMAN PM 100 $212" 84 Concord Avenue St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


ROWENTA DA-82 $69° CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 S Ne 
ROWENTA DA-33 $52* Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 uN ER 





The captain and crew Mary needs unique 
| of the Dolphin embroidered items 
Prices 40/$5.95 = 70/$7.95 » 100/$9.95 embroidered for her fashion shop. 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 
: KOO PetEe. for eae Camps or Homes 


\ style 1 sew only b 
joes: sii er 
! - 200 Name Tapes $6. 25 
| Please encloee self-addressed atamped envelope 
| (2 postage etempe for 70 or more lebela) 
Enciose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. In U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. DEPT 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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and 
PAINTS 


for Since 1969 \ 


F A B R | c Fast Service 


Wholesale Prices 
Quantity Discounts 


Procion, Fluorescent &Deka dyes j 
Silk dyes & paints, Silk, Silk scarves Cy ou eQ your ustomers! 


Cotton Clothing for dyeing & painting 









Infant's, Children's & Adult clothing ‘ - : 
Bags + Hats + Vests » Chinese shoes With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 
Drop-Waist, Tank-Top & T-Dresses 
Mega-T's, Maxi-T's, Big-T's, Little-T'’s Start your own embroidery business with 
Shorts & Jams, Tanks & Crops Melco’s STELLAR 1. This portable easy-to-use 
Whatever! system automatically embroiders designs, letter- 
FR EE Cc AT ALOG ing, and monograms and comes with everything 
you need to get started. Lease/purchase plans 
Call Toll-Free are available. For more information call, 
1-800-36-MELCO or write: 
(800) 542-5227 ® MELCO 
DHARMA TRADING CO. INDUSTRIES 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 nec. 
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Shopping Britain by Mail 


By Sara Drower and Lilo Markrich 


Editor's note: Lilo and Sara have each 
sent us ample evidence that it’s worth the 
effort and time to send to the British 
Isles for supplies, particularly for knitting 
vars and, surprisingly, for buttons and 
beads as well. Costs are often moderate, 
and the materials unique. Here’s a 
collection of suppliers who'll make the 
process as painless as possible. 

The key is that each source accepts 
international credit cards like Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. With 
these cards, vou can deal with British 
suppliers without the bother of figuring 
the exchange rate, or the often 
considerable expense of international 
bank dratts. The British shop can calculate 
costs and shipping in pounds, but vou 
will be billed in dollars; be sure to include 
the card’s expiration date in all 
correspondence. 

Shipping by airmail from Britain is 
expensive, but if vou can stand to wait four 
to six weeks (between January and 
October), surface mail is quite reasonable. 
When your goods arrive in the U.S., you'll 
be responsible for customs duties (vou pay 
the post office on delivery), but these are 
typically moderate: Wool or mohair yarns, 
for instance, ruin about 9%, while buttons 
average 5%. 

Exchange rates vary 
daily. You can check 
with your own bank 
for the going rate, but 
it’s likely to be 
difterent by the time 
voure billed. If yourre 
willing to estimate, vou'll 
be safe (as of spring 
1990) with the formula 
£1 = $2; the actual 
rate is usually lower, but 
with shipping and 
duty to consider, it’s a 
realistic guess. 


Yarns 
Laidlaw and 
Fatrgrieve Ltd. 
Riverside Mills 
Selkirk 
Selkirkshire TD7 5EV 
Scotland. 
Attention 
Mr. R.M.Pollock. 
Telephone: 011-44-7- 
502-0651. 
Acce pts: Visa. 
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Laidlaw and Fairgrieve are major suppliers 
of Shetland wool to some of Scotland’s finest 
machine knitting establishments and 

their quality and choice of colors is 
outstanding. Handknitters can use the 
wool single (about sport weight in 
handknitting terms), double, or triple to 
mix and blend with other varns for 
multicolor knitting. The 1990 shade card, 
shown below, offers a range of 84 Shetland 
colors and 30 shades of Donegal, in 

similar weight. Donegal is a multicolored 
Shetland wool with small knops of bright 


color. Both yarns are only available on cones. 


The average cone weighs 1 kilo or 2.2 lbs 
and has enough yarn to make two adult 
sweaters. Customers can order half-cones 
by paving an additional 20p (roughly $0.40) 
per cone. Shetland costs an amazing £7.59 
per kilo, and Donegal costs £8.05. A shade 
card costs £1.50, plus £2.58 for air mail 
postage. (LAL) 


The Yorkshire Mohair Mill 

Mohair Mills 

Gibson Street 

Bradford BD3 9TS 

Yorkshire, England. 

Telephone: 011-44-27-466-9661. 
Accepts: Visa, MC. 

The Yorkshire Mohair Mill sends mail 
order clients one of the most 
comprehensive shade cards for 





available from this sampling of catalogs. From top left: Laidlow and Fairgrieve, the Yorkshire 
Mohair Mill, the Button Box, and Janet Coles Beads. 



































contemporary knitting; you can see it 
below. They offer 80 shades of quality 
mohair (83% mohair, 9% wool, 8% nylon) 
in the most luscious shades. In 

addition there are another 78 shades of 
mixed mohair varns where the wool 

and synthetic percentages are higher. The 
mill also offers wools, cottons, and pure 
angora, plus blends. Enough Mohair fora 
cardigan would cost roughly £21.00 
including surface postage. The varns are 
sold in cones but smaller quantities 

may be wound off to give you the exact 
amount you need. 

The Mill will accept any order above 
£3.00. I recommend a first order of their 
Speciality Designer Collection sample 
book ($2.50), a copy of their standard 
sample book (£1.50) and their pattern 
collection flyer. (L.M.) 


Ries 

242-243 High Holborn 

London WCLV 7DZ England. 

Telephone: 011-44-71-242-7721. 

Hours: Mon-F vi, 8:30 to 6; Sat. 10 to 4. 
Accepts: Visa, MC, AmEx. 

The mail order department at Ries does 
a large business with people in the US. 
They offer a wide selection of patterns 
and varns by Rowan, Patons, Jaeger, and 
more, plus Rowan tapestries, books, 

and a magazine service. The weight of the 
information packet 
varies, depending on 
the seasonal 
brochures provided by 
the knitting 
companies; be sure to 
state any specific 
interests. (S.D.) 


Colourspun 
18 Camden Road 
London NW1 9HA 
England. 
Telephone: 011-44- 
71-267-6317. 
Hours: Mon.-Sat., 10 
to 5:30; Wed. until 
6:30; Sun., 11 to 5 
during the winter. 
Acce pts: Visa, MC. 
Colorspun’s owner, 
Joanna Bawden, 
travels throughout 
Europe discovering 
unusual and special 
sources. As a result, 
she carries a 
number of varns 
which are exclusive 
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To receive your catalog 
featuring 30 original 

F@LKWEAR™ patterns 
please send a check or 


_ money order for $2.00 
to: 


F@LKWEAR™ 


The Taunton Press 

Order Dept. 

63 South Main St. 

Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 





~ Rides 


From desert caravans to the land of the Big Sky. 
Timeless Patterns. For clothing of lasting style. 
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State 
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— Supplies 


to her, plus Shetland (110 colors), Aran 
tweeds, double-dyed German yarns, and 
machine washable wools. With the 


ee ee ee | 


|) BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


| SPEED TAILORING 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 


| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's 
linedjacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 
| shoulder pad appiication, professional collar and lapel 





only 


pe 
T 
disCRIMINATING 


Elegant fabrics from 
Designer cutting rooms ... 
Exclusive imports, 

cottons, silks, wools, 


catalog/price list (£1.50 plus postage), placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 
voull receive labelled strands of yarns, | more. $12.95 | 


which will varv with the season. You | $$ SEWING AS A HOMEBUSINESS $$ | 
; : SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS 
snip a piece of the desired varn(s), and 
. I > Ib 7 ere hoe SD (s) | A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
return it with your order. (S.D.) | custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
| bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 


Buttons and beads 
| $11.95 


| 

| 

The Button Box 
Mail order address: | ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Ultrasuede* in 35 colors ... 


PO Box 289 | Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- 
London WC2E 9MA England plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 

- Aa ae aia ready-made clothing. Alteryourownorsewfor others. 
Telephone: 011-44-71-240-2841. 


Complete price list included. $17.95 

Hours: Mon.-Fri., 10 to 7; Sat., 10 to 6. | 
Acce pts: Visa, MC, AmE. 
This little shop (at 4H Bedford Street, |_| Sleeve aoe fo ting, Taringa aterag 
London WC2E 9HA, Telephone: 011-44- | Pages. Ifyou have always wanted to try altering men's 
771-240-2716) carries buttons in every clothing, now is the time! $14.95 
style, shape and color! In addition to | 
silver, pearl, antique bone, wood, horn 
(both real and mock), and leather, there | 
are bright plastic geometric shapes, | 

| 


Eelimeleel:}e-militsep 


Fabrics 
Unlimited 


9015 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Virginia 22204 
Washington, D.C. Area 


703/ 671-0324 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 


* * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per book for postage 


MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 


Dept. T 
P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 


whimsical buttons shaped like musical 
notes and instruments, airplanes, 

boats, handpainted teddy bears, lady bugs, 
houses, and cups of coffee. They offer a 
wholesale custom dyeing service. There is 
a 24-page full-color catalog with three 
price lists for various quantity levels. 

The order forms describe the charges 

tor dyeing and sampling services. 

The catalog (shown in the photo on 

p. 78), including retail and wholesale 
price lists, plus airmail postage, 

costs £9.28 (S.D.) 
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| Check, Visa, MasterCard, Mo Wey Onrcdes | 


THREADS 


ATTEND THE 15TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE + 
COUT ULE 


SEWING 


LU iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture | 
construction and finishing in |; 
tradition of the French 

masters. Concentrated two- 

week sessions. 






Attention 
Retailers 


Janet Coles Beads Ltd. 

Perdiswell Cottage 

Bilford Road 

Worcester WR8 8QA 

England. 

Telephone: 011-44-9-055-4024. 
Accepts: Visa, MC. 

Janet Coles has just finished a book on 


If vou would like to car- 
rv Threads in vour store, 
just write or call 1-800- 





beads and beading which will be 

943-7252 oar ) 
distributed in the US sometime this 243-7252, and find out fs other enthusiastic INSTITUTE 
year. If the book is as beautiful and how easy it is to set up home sewers, professional 


dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


an account directly with 
us—no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 


inspiring as her 70-page full-color 
catalog, itll be a treasure. The catalogue 
covers every conceivable category of 
bead, including ethnic, silver, crystal, 
glass, semi-precious, carnival, bridal, 
and fun beads, plus kits and findings 
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Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P.O. Box 
61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


The Taunton Press 


galore. Shown on p. 78, the catalog 63 S. Main St. ne | 7 

costs £13.35 plus £170 for surface or ADDRESS a 

£5.60 tor airmail postage. (L.M.) Box 5506 = : — —_ 
_ Newtown, CT 06470-5506 cITY STATE zp 

Lilo Markrich is a contributing editor | TELEPHONE —— 


of Threads, and Sara Drower wrote about 
bullfighter’s costumes in Threads #23. 





f [ | PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 
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lf you can sew a dress, you can 


BOOK ON INSTRUCTION Basic Ladies Pump 


Enjoy the thrill and economy of making individually styled shoes,from the 
sole up, using my easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated 
instructions. Includes directions for making a custom fitted last. 






Make any heel height, use your regular sewing machine to sew tops.Assemble 
with shoemaker’s cement. Also includes instructions and patterns for 
sandals, handbags and crocheted slippers. Supply sources listed. 
Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 


Orders promptly filled. Money-back Guarantee. 
California orders please include $1.45 Sales Tax. 











MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 


‘It's my 10th BIRTHDAY! I'm having a 
terrific SALE! 20% discount on books 
fisted below . thru ee Hurry! 


Don t miss out!" tees 


iN 
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PLEATS...$15. TEXTURE... A CLOSER LOOK $22. 

Contemporary use of pleated fabric, 224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 
80 pgs. 16 in color. Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTED $14. mom obelnaly alee 

176 pgs, 80 photos...each an example DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15. 
of fabric manipulation. A workbook for creative clothing 
PRINT IT YOURSELF...$7. BELTS...WAISTED SCULPTURE $12. 

Fabric Painting. An idea book of more than 50 belts 

Ask for these titles at your fabric st6re or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON - Box 5222, Salem, OR 97304 «< New Address 


P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, U.S. funds 
Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 









BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 











MASTER ATTENTION 
DESIGNERS 


YSTEM Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 






Books on ladies’ and men's designing, grad- 
ing, taitoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
ereera, teres and grading. Write for free booklets describing 
& these books. 









= ji Childrens Garnentls 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-10 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (3812) 922-9075 






PUBLIC NOTICE 


EXCESS 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES AND SERGERS 


The V.B.R. Education Department placed orders in anticipation of large 


school sales. Due to budget cuts these sales were unclaimed. These 
machines must be sold. These new Singer Open Arm machines sew all 
fabrics. Levi's, canvas, upholstery, nylon, stretch, vinyl, silk. EVEN ON 
LEATHER. Machines are designed to zig zag, overcast, buttonhole, and 
much more. With 10yearnationwide warranty. Now $148, regular $329, 
Also limited quantity of various name brand sergers. 

Credit Cards - C.0.D. We ship U.P.S. 





Call 1-800-658-4376 Ext. 100 
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M One or more ink colors 
M@ Care or content information MH Reasonably priced - even 





MAKE YOUR OWN SHOES Make a name for yourself with 
CUSTOM LABELS! 


60% wool 


20% silk 

20% linen 
machine wash gentle 
separalely, nobleach 


reshap 
dryflat orlinedry 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR 


West Newbur.s. VT 05085 





M@ Printed with your name, logo MH) Durable white or colored 


or artwork of your choice polyester tape 


M@ Ravel proof 


can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


S T E RL I N G Wha ell ners 06098, 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


Deborah 
Newton’s 
Sleigh-Ride 
Gloves 

to Knit 


To order: 

Send $4.50 
plus $1 S&H to 
Threads 

Box 5506 
Newtown, CT 
06470-5506 


$1 
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A Book for Every Taste 
by Alice Korach 


The world of fiber books seems to get 
more and more exciting every vear. 
Shipping charges will vary. 


Fashion and sewing 

The Story of the Kimono, by Jill 
Liddell. E.P. Dutton, 2 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016; 1989; $65, hardcover, 240 pp. 
Even though this stunning book will grace 
vour coffee table most elegantly, it is far 
more than just ornamental. Read it verv 
slowly to prolong the pleasure of Liddell’s 
lvrical and fascinating text. The history 
and romance of the kimono are used to 
explain the essence of Japan and her 
culture and history. When you finish this 
book, vou will probably find images and 
ideas from it pervading vour work. 


Encyclopedia of Fashion Details, by 
Patrick John Ireland. B. T. Batsford Ltd., 
4 Fitzhardinge St., London W1H OAH, 
England; 1986; £14.95, softcover, 264 pp. 
If vou want to design women’s clothing 

or alter the details on commercial patterns, 
this book is a treasure trove of ideas 
organized in 37 topics from appliqués to 
zips, including collars, gathers, 

necklines, tucks, and yokes. Some of the 
hundreds of details are presented by 
photograph, but most are sketched. The 
first brief chapter discusses figure 
drawing and offers figure templates in 
different poses for those who don't draw. 


Civil War Ladies: Fashions and 


Needle-Arts of the Early 1860's, Primary 


Source Material from Peterson’s 
Magazine 1861 and 1864. R.L. Shep, Box 
668, Mendocino, CA 95460; 1987; 

$24.95, softcover, 348 pp. 

This fascinating book consists of essays, 
fashion drawings, sheet music, and 
needlework and sewing patterns from a 
very popular ladies’ magazine of the Civil 
War period. Producing the garments 

and articles described in the patterns will 
require great expertise and/or great 
perseverance because our ancestresses 
did without the explanation we 

consider essential. But some of the 
sewing, crochet, and embroidery 
patterns definitely look worth the effort. 


The Complete Book of Soft 
Furnishings, by Dorothy Gates, Eileen 
Kittier, and Sue Locke. Ward Lock Ltd., 
distributed by David & Charles, Inc., 


$2 


North Pomfret, VT 05053; 1989; $29.95, 
hardcover, 240 pp. 

If you are planning to decorate or 
redecorate your home, this very detailed 
and intelligently written book should 
prove quite valuable. The upholstery 
chapters are so thorough and so well 
illustrated that you ought to be able to 
achieve satisfactory results yourself. 

The same is true of the information on 
drapery and window treatments. There 

is detailed information on many types of 
curtains, swags, pelmets, and blinds. 

The cushions and slipcover section 
doesn’t seem quite as good, but it too 
exceeds the average. If after studying this 
book, vou choose to hire professionals, 
vou will certainly be better informed as to 
what vou want and why it is so costly. 


Knitting and crochet 

Salish Indian Sweaters, by Priscilla A. 
Gibson-Roberts. Dos Teyedoras Fiber Arts 
Publications, 757 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55114; 1989; $16, softcover, 116 pp. 
Priscilla Gibson-Roberts’ latest book on 
ethnic knitting traditions attempts to 
preserve the ait of the Cowichan Band 
of the Salish Tribe, who reside on 
Vancouver Island. Her fear was that 
since only a few elderly knitters are still 
producing the authentic Indian Sweater 
for sale (in contrast to the mass-produced, 
inferior copies), knowledge of the 

special techniques for details such as 
collars and pockets may perish. She 
explains all facets of construction, from 
spinning to finishing, and includes a 
number of easy-to-read pattern charts. 
But even though a good knitter could 
construct her own “Salish” sweater using 
these instructions, Gibson-Roberts 
asserts that there is no substitute for the 
authentic garment, if vou are lucky 
enough to get one. 


The Croehet Workbook, by Sylvia 

Cosh and James Walters. St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 
10010; 1989; $15.95, softcover, 96 pp. 
This exciting, unorthodox, but totally 
serious little boolx could make a crochet 
fanatic of you. Color, texture, 
inspiration, and the pleasure of realizing 
vour wildest imaginings in fiber are its 
focus. The many splendid color 
photographs, charts, and excellent 
drawings (left-handed versions for most of 
the processes are shown in blue) 

should get you well on your way to 
creating coats, jumpsuits, and teacups. 


The Knitter’s Guide to Sweater 

Design, by Carmen Michelson and Marvy- 
Ann Davis. Interweave Press, 306 N. 
Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
1989; $24.95, hardcover, 398 pp. 

This book could have been subtitled 
“Everything vou need to know to design 
evely sweater.” [t is not for the faint of 
heart (square roots make me a bit 
nervous), but if vou want to become a 
really sophisticated sweater designer, it’s 
for you. The style is somewhat dense, 
and because there is so much 
information, the book is very slow 

going. But once you have assimilated the 
first 56 pages, the rest is a sort of 
encyclopedia of the possibilities. I like 
almost everything about this book 
except the thin, unpleasant-feeling paper. 


Stitchery 

Singer Instructions for Art 
Embroidery and Lace Work, Facsimile 
of 1911 Edition. Open Chain 
Publishing, Box 2634-BK, Menlo Park, CA 
94026; 1989; $26.95, softcover, 226 pp. 
All vou need to make extraordinarily 
gorgeous needle lace of any type, as well 
as most sorts of embroidery, is a simple 
sewing machine with adjustable tension, 
this book, and practice. Perusing it, I 
itched to rush to my machine and start 
on the first lesson. There are 125 
lessons in five courses of study, and the 
book was obviously designed to produce 
an orderly progression of skills. The 
Singer instructor/artists who wrote 
these lessons and executed the samples 
truly understood the possibilities of the 
sewing machine, which is almost as 
under-utilized as the human brain. The 
photos are so clear that vou can 
practically count the threads, and 
colored embroidery is shown in color. 


Needlelace Stitches: Classic and 
Contemporary, by Ros Hills and Pat 
Gibson. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., distributed 

by David & Charles, Inc., North Pomfret, 
VT 05053; 1989; $39.95, hardcover, 160 pp. 
This beautiful workbook presents more 
than 100 neecllelace stitches in related 
groupings. There are no specific patterns. 
Instead, a wealth of lace is shown in 
juxtaposition to the stitches. Samples range 
from antique masterpieces to thought- 
provoking and inspiring contemporary 
creations, worked in every conceivable 
thread or thread-like material. There are 
also many line drawing patterns for vou 

to embroider as you see fit. 


Threads Magazine 


Formerly an exclusive service for dressmakers only Now home 
sewers can also save 20% on the latest in natural fiber fabrics 
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Dept. TH3 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10175 


: “ll va , Only pure silk, pure wool. pure cotton, 
Natural Fibers Only pure linen.etc No synthetics ever 


All at a saving of at least 207 





Natural Fiber Fabric Cub 
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‘ SAVINGS 
20 To GUARANTEED 














‘We guarantee members a ‘saving of § 
| at least 20% from the mianufactur- | 
| An initial portfolio consisting of huge |) ers) oommenred Tae pice on 
(9 sq in each) swatches of the 24 ba- e- a y hte “a Ne Ses ace ) 
Selections of huge (9 sq im each) sic fabrics we always stock These ei geies beard ree ve 
swatches for fall, winter, spring and fabncs are essentul to the smart: Ip r for ie 
| summer . That's 4 selections ayear _ woman's Wa oe cotton ease: cHee) ene one year in tne ‘ 
Each consists of the Latest fashion poptin,wool ga ine, sik crepe de , 
fabncs from the four comer's of the | chine, silk broadcloth etc etc Each , Natural Fiber Fabric cl | 
globe. All ata saving of at least 20% basic fabric ts available ima lovely Dept. TH3 521 Fifth Avenue 
range of colors All at a saving of at i New York. New York 10175 i 
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unscheduled Specaals 






Hand book & 
Sewing Aids 


(U.S. Funds) 





i PJ Check Enclosed 
(taster 

















- —— NEW—for Machine Knitters! 
er cant PUFFINS AND PINE TREES 
by Catherine R. Costa 


At last—a collection of original designer patterns just for 
machine knitters! Maine-inspired motifs, such as deer, 
puffins, and sailboats, plus scenics, country themes, 
and delightful children’s designs, including skunks 

and dinosaurs. Other features: 
¢ full-size punchcard patterns 

A ® measurement diagrams for sizes 2-48 

\ a ¢ wire-o binding—so book lays flat when opened 
~~" ¢ 144 pages plus 8-page color insert 

e large—8 °/s" x 10 7/s"—format 
¢ professional help from well-known expert Cathy Costa 
e only $14.95 for 30 designs—many with patterns for matching accessories as well! 








And for Handknitters ... T QUANTITY TITLE | | PRICE 
Three bestsellers by Hélene Rush—more than 50,000 — Puffins and Pine Trees | $14.95 
copies sold! $9.95 each Head to Toe | $9.95 


— = Maine Woods Woolies $9.95 
$9.95 





HEAD TO TOE: Exp. Date __________ Signature 
30 Original Designs for Hats, Mittens, and Other Accessories Tia eis 
MAINE WOODS WOOLIES: 
Address 


30 Quick-to-Knit Sweaters for Children 


MORE MAINE SWEATERS: 30 Original Designs 
in Wool, Cotton, Silk, and Alpaca for Men and Women 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| Check enclosed $ Charge to Credit Card # 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


August/September 1990 


Unscheduled math of natural fiber i eee 
Catalog ue fabrics at nat wicca savings For ex- vee - pe 
) ample,a recent offer included 60°wide 

Our illustrated sewing aids catalogue | 1007 Pure Silk Linen (regular retail J Name " 
ts a complete guide for all your needs value $16 O0yd )at only $8 00 cast to j maAdress 
m sewing aids, tailoring aids, scissors, our members, another recent offer ; 
hnings, interfacings, patterms,etc ,etc was 60 “wide 100% Pure Virgin Wool j City 
Also our collection of natural buttons | flannel(regular retaul value $20 00 yd) Some Z, 
All at a saving of at least 20% at only £9 G0 cost to our members i =o? 


6 ——— 
DOWN EAST BOOKS, P. O. BOX 679, CAMDEN, MAINE 04843 


SUBTOTAL 
Maine residents add 5% state sales tax | TAX 
Please add $2.00 UPS shipping for one | SHIPPING 
book, 75¢ for each additional TOTAL 


Zip 





l [J to usa [_] $20 Canada [] £30 Elsewhere i 


Charge * Date__f 





Visa, MasterCard, or American Express card also accepted (circle one). 
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— Books 


Traditional Floral Designs and Motifs 
for Artists and Crafispeople, by 
Madeleine Orban-Szontagh. Dover 
Publications, Inc., 31 East 2nd St., 
Mineola, NY 11501; 1989; $5.95, 
softcover, 128 pp. 

One of the latest in Dover's Pictorial 
Archive Series, this design resource is a 
treasure for embroiderers, silk painters, 

anc beaders. The hundreds of line drawings 
come from European sources from the 

late 18th and early 19th centuries. There are 
many Persian-style images, as well as 

more realistic French and English flowers. 
The patterns include large designs, single 
flowel's, borders, and even a few birds. 


Qhulting 

Clues in the Calico: A Guide to 
Identifying and Dating Antique Quilts, 
Barbara Brackinan. EPM Publications, 
Inc., 1003 Turkey Run Rd, McLean, VA 
22101; 1989; $39.95, softcover, 200 pp. 
Whether vou collect quilts or just love 
looking at them, vou'll find this well- 
written, logically organized, and 
scholarly book fascinating reading. 
Brackmian focuses on topics such as 
tibers, colors, cotton prints, techniques, 
styles, and patterns; and explains the 
difference between strong and wealx clues. 
She explains her dating system clearly 
and gives several examples for practice. 


Wearable Art for Real People, by 
Marv Mashuta. C & T Publishing, 5021 
Blum Rd. #1, Martinez, CA 94553; 
1989; $18.95, softcover, 95 pp. | 
At last—a sensible, elegant, exciting, 

attractive marriage of quilting and clothing 
construction. Mary Mashuta teaches vou 

to analyze vour personal attributes and 

style, and explains ways of thinking 

about colors, piecing, and stripes to 

enhance the real person rather than the 
phantom ideal. She has devised some 

clever new putts and offers advice about 
sewing patterns and construction | 
techniques to help vou design garments 

that should reap a harvest of compliments. 


Color and Cloth, by Mary Coyne 

Penders. The Quilt Digest Press, 955 | 
Fourteenth St., San Frarctsco, CA 

94114; 1989; $19.95, softcover, 143 pp. 

This book is accurately subtitled, “The 
Quiltmaker’s Ultimate Workbook.” It is 

luscious and inspiring, but more 

importantly, it is the first book [ve seen that 
combines clearly explained color theory 

with fabric analysis and appreciation. The | 


G+ 








lessons in this friendly book should free | 
any quilter, giving vou confidence in your | 
color choices, and enabling vou to express 

vour inner visions in fabric. 


Crosspateh, by Pepper Cory. C & T 
Publishing, 5021 Blum Rd. #1, Martinez, 
CA 94553; 1989; $14.95, softcover, 67 pp. 
In her inspiring new workbook, Pepper 
Cory extends the possibilities of two-block 
quilts, such as Irish Chain. Her 
“crosspatch” quilts are composed of two or 
more blocks so as to produce startling 
effects in the overall line and design of 
the quilt. They are not samplers, but 
rather coherent works of art. Like the 
most elaborate of parquet floors, a 
successful crosspatch quilt surprises but 
also satisfies with its unusual harmony. 


Weaving 

The Art of the Loom: Weaving, 
Spinning and Dyeing across the World, 
by Ann Hecht. Rizzoli International 
Publications, Inc., 300 Park Ave. South, 
New York, NY 10010; 1990; $35, 
hardcover, 208 pp. 

In this tascinating book Hecht explains 
convincingly with text, photographs, and 
drawings why “The simpler the loom, the 
more complex the work that can be carried 
out on it.” Because she explains Navaho, 
Bedouin, West African, Indonesian, 
Nepalese, Guatemalan, and Peruvian 
spinning, dveing, and weaving techniques, 
along with Kasuri resist dveing, none of 
the information is quite as detailed as an 
eager weaver might wish. But in many 
chapters the explanation is adequate for 
vou to construct the loom and 
experiment with some of the basic 
techniques. If vou just want to 

appreciate the extraordinary sliills of these 
native peoples, vou will be delighted. 


Wicker Basketry, by Flo Hoppe. 
Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 1989; $16.95, 
softcover, 166 pp. 

Flo Hoppe’s baskets are beautiful. And 
this book will teach you how to make 
vour own functional masterpieces from 
the base to the handle, in natural and 
colored pattern weaves. Each aspect of 
each process is clearly illustrated with 
step-by-step photos or line drawings, 
and the book concludes with 24 basket 
patterns and source information. @ 
Alice Korach is an associate editor 

of 'Threads. 
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S | San Francisco 
East Bay 
Seminars 1990 


4 Day Quilt Workshop 
October 4-8, 1990 
*S470.00 


At The Claremont Resort Hotel 


Ci Li 7 Li 


= 


Workshop instructors will be: 


Roberta Horton 
Judith Larzelere 
Margaret J. Miller 
Gai Perry 
Joyce Schlotzhauer 
and 
Mills College Museum Tour 
California Heritage 
Quilt Project Exhibit 


= 


* Includes workshops, four lunches, one dinner, 
lectures, and Mills College Museum Tour 
Room rates: Double $60 per person per night, 
Single $105 per person per night 
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For information call or 
send S.A.S.E. to: 
EMPTY SPOOLS SEMINARS 
70 Bradley Avenue 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
(415) 934-1335 or 
(415) 946-9185 (message) 
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2< find supplies and information 
Then you should subscribe to... 
2< the only newsletter devoted to 


2< the only newsletter with real 


National Needlework Network 
See for yourself today by sending $14 
check or money order for one year 
(SIX 1ssues), to: 


National 
Needlework, 
Network, 


If you want to... 


network with needleworkers 
across the country 

learn new kinds of needlework 
like blackwork, Kogin, crewel, 
cutwork, drawnwork, Shisha, 
Kelim, Temari, Assisi, tatting 
and other laces, metal thread, 
and much more. 


all types of needlework 


dialog between needleworkers 
nationwide 


Needlework Network 
P.O. Box 9227-C 
Mesa, AZ 85214 

oc oc Se Se Bc 8c 





Threads Magazine 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


¢ Weaving »¢ Quilting 
¢ Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
¢ Papermaking » Chair Caning 
¢ Dyeing « Garment Making 
¢ Silk Screening ¢ Batik 
and much more 


Looms 


22" and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10" Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 


. Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep yourname on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 
















Knitting in the 90's... 


THE HOME COMPUTER-KNITTING LINK 
IS HERE AT LAST! 
FO ne 


{ne 
we ae introducing the Bit Knitter™ 


a computer design interface 










rr ore mylar... 

Hand OR Machine che Foneconpuler —punehuatas.. oF Reva ther 2 
Knitters: atch ts 

‘How to Design Knits on Your elec Fe ng list er yout oir 


Home Computer’ {inquire for computer / knitting machine Pris 


* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk) 
$28.00 plus $3.50 s/h 

Paint Program/Book Package 
available 





For more information contact: 


ZB Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
‘jae P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 - (619} 942-1957 














Currently for IBM@, Amiga® and Apple 
IIGS® using Deluxe Paint Il" “7. 
by Electronic Arts , le 3X 


ue 
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Create unique designs on silk with brilliant French dyes 





Send $2.00 for silkpainting instruction booklet “The Basics’ (reg. $3.50} 


Product brochure free with inquiry. 





Main office: Hawaii: 
PO Box 18T =  SILKPAINT CORPORATION 47-194 Kam. Hwy 
Waldron, Mo. 64092 Kaneohe, Hi. 96744 
(816) 891-7774 {808) 239-9299 


The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 
So new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 
after Quilting. All Quilts 


PLE il nape 
ma up to 120"long; no basting. 
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Handy for small items too. 


Rucker Rack™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 


Price includes ship ping, Continental US. *US Pat.#4,736,535 _ 





August/September 1990 










THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 








MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, 

Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, 
Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


STUDY TEXTILES 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL MENDOCINO COAST 


MENDOCINO ART CENTER 
. OFFERS CLASSES IN: 

¢ BASKETRY 

¢ WEAVING 

e SURFACE DESIGN 

¢ BUSINESS 


| CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 


MENDOCINO ART CENTER 
P.O. Box 765 - Mendocino - CA 95460 - (707) 937-5818 
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| EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
=/ 2HR VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


acrid FANCY” 


LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING TECHNIQUES 
& PATTERNS FOR JAPANESE MACHINES 
$679 CHECK, MASTERCARD OR VISA 





S 


CANADA 
P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B 
VICTORIA BC V8R6N4 
(604) 598-7508 


The String usa 


P.O. BOX 23272 
Slinger CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 


(615) 843-0272 













All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


WILDE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 






Send $5.00 
for samples. 





Marketplace 


Marbling on Fabric 
| by Polly Fox it 
pp Aeipentate sate 


e Basics of marbling 
~ abric preparation | 
0 Problem ue 
© List of suppliers 


_ Bibliography © 
© $14.95 ($1.75 shipping) 
_ Fresh ink Press 
Box 1469 
-. Taos, NM 87571 
505-586-1607 














BIMONTHLY YARN CLOSEOUT SHEET 
Skeins, cones; cotton, wool, alpaca, 
blends, etc; plain, loops, and fancies; 

colors and naturals. 







Send $5 forannual fee. 
Each sheet contains about 20 items. 
You'll find genuine bargains. 
Wholesale Only 


Scott's Woolen Mill, 
520 Jefferson Ave., 
P.O. Box 1204-T, Bristol, PA 19007 









otions® 
Sewing Catalog 


Order a FREE 
Catalog 
NOW! | 

© Call (414) 887-0690 


¢ Or, send your name & address to: 


Nancy's Notions 
P. O. Box 683, Dept. 98 


Beaver Dam, WI 53916 ea0) 


MAGNIFYING 
‘GLASS PENDANT 


Gold, 1%” optical 
quality magnifying 
glass pendant ona 
tubular link chain. 


/ FREE CATALOG! 
$25.00 + $3.00 Shipping 


MAIL CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 
PS UNIQUES 

Dept. THDS 

3330 S. Columbine Cir. 
Englewood, CO 80110 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 
presents 


hi 


Our Pattern 
Catalogue S$] 


Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


“a 
_ . : 
at 


¥ 
ory ep 


Pkt 
ef 
Rune 


i i 


3429 Sycamore Ct. NE 
*® Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 
(319) 366-2072 


O30 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 


Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
Basic 
Direct 


O vues DD VES 


81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


“SOLD IN QUANTITES: % OZ., 4 OZ, 
MFG. 2°82 
a All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only 


co Directions For Use & Application. 
a 


Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 












“he ART aid CRAFT of 


i 
RIBBON WORK 
, 

i 
Body Blueprints a, 

‘ 173-4 Scott St. 4 
St. Helena. CA 9457-4 we I 
g, 
i 
i 
i 


a 

$19.95 -— SL50 Shipping + GA tax y 

A treasured reprint from 1921, Over 200) photos with instriue- I 
‘ tions for bows. cockades. ruchimg. trims. corsages, Sariments. } 


decurative items, and flowers. “The most complete ribbomwork i “a 
book ofour century! 


Tired of that Old, Flat Lifeless Pillow that sits on 
your couch? Do you have the talent to design 
Decorative Pillow Covers? 


If so look no further. 


A California Pillow Manufacturer will ship to 
you, America’s Finest, 100% Polyester filled 
pillow form (Insert, Stuffer). Any Size or Shape, 
with NO MINIMUM ORDER for a price less 
than you can get in a craft store. Delivered 


directly to you!!! 


SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


Cal Feather Pillow Products 
P.O. Box 1117 Armona, CA 93202 


KUMA’ Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstones , 
more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Order today! KUMAco, 
Dept G40R, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 

















D' Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 
Send SASE: D'Anton 
Rt. 2 Box 159 
West Branch, 
lowa 52358 


(ne 


(319) 643-2568 
. Wholesale accounts welcomed ef 





NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 
— BUSINESS EDITION 


The Newsletter for Small Manufacturers'/Designers 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Quarterly newsletter includes designer profiles, | 
| wholesale sources, cost analysis, pricing, and | 
| information on marketing and promoting your | 
product. Plus crucial non-sewing information: legal 

| requirements, tax information, financing, and more! | 
| Written by women with experience in the industry. | 
| | 
| | 
| 


One year (four issues) - $12.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


| Or send $1.00 for catalog of newsletters, books, 
patterns, sewing supplies and fabric. 


BUSINESS EDITION, SEWING SAMPLER PRODUC- 
| TIONS, PO Box 39, Dept. TH, Springfield MN 56087. | 
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KNITTER’S SWEATSHIRT 
Now available - ee 
sweatshirts with our Gm 


Don’t Just Sit, Knit! 
logo! In pink or light 
blue, sizes are medium, 
large and extra large. 

Great gift for knitters! 

Be sure to state color & 
size desired when 
ordering. 

Send $16.50 plus $2.00 
for ship. & handling for 
each shirt. Freecatalog — 
($1.00 value) included = \_ Ql <Q 
with every order! ~ 

HAZELCRAFTS ® Box 175-T © Woburn, MA 01801 


Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


All 
craft 


$1.00 Catalog (Refunded) 


THE PORCUPINE PINCUSHION 


P.O. Box 187-A 
Wendel, Pa. 15691 


need for your 
sewing projects! 


you will 


and 








HARDANGER EMBROIDERY 


Traditional Norwegian needlework kits include 
all materials and instructions for beginner projects: 











Sachet $4 
Square coaster $6 
Fancy Doily 72 x 13% $9 
Book (and other kits) list >| 
SNOWGOOSE CWEC, L 


PO: Box 927-1 il 
Conifer, CO 80433 —, 
(303) 838-2276 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


PRE-CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


10 Ibs. Assorted Coned Yarns 
$22.00 delivered US only. 


Send Name & Address with 
Check or Money Order To: 


John Perkins Industries 
P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29605 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools « Materials * Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley* Dept T 
. Asheville NC 
28801 
MON-SAT 


1OAM - 6 PM 
Eastern Time 


; Catalog 

7 1-800-327-8448 

WEAVING® SPINNING 

KNITTING + CROCHET + BASKETRY * NETTING 


DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN + POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS = WOODCARVING 


Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool’ 
and other machine washable yarns, on | 


cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 


wool, but were afraid to! 


Exquisicat Imports 
PO. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 





A classic in Suede 
“Original Designs 
| Butter soft, supple taupe suede 
| peasant skirt in kit form with 
| optional punchwork on ruffle. 
Top quality skins, easy to make. 
145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 


For information & ordering write: 


Paix Farm Woolies 


Left Fork 
Newton, WV 25266 


304-565-7003 





A 
etic 2A Arent FINALLY! 
Comfortable sweaable clothing for today's 
:" and girls. Catalogue of sewing patterns 
sized 4, 5, 6 & 6x now available. 


of Wncludesvaluable BONUS COUPON!!! 
#F send $2.00 (Ont. Res. add 8% PST) to: 


 PITTER PATTERNS — 685 Danforth Ave. 
P.O. Box 270, Stn 'J', Dept. TCt 
Toronto, Ont., Canada M4J 4Y1 
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Pp 
Smocking Dots, Blue orVellow § 2. $0 ea. 


We carry over 160 fabrics including: Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in 5 colors; Left-over fabrics from Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley, patterns from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess Lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it's new you can always find.it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 

Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings}. 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box 5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 62% sales tax 


YOLO WOOL PRODUCTS 


introducing from Australia: 


KNITTING 
YARN 


Selected, Natural-Colored, 2-ply 


From Select Local Wool: 
COMFORTER BATS 
« QUILT BATS 
YARN - SLIVER 


Send $2 for Sample Packet: 
RT. 3 Box 171 D-4 Woodland, CA 95695 (916) 666-1473 









TOUCHSTONE CENTER 
FOR CRAFTS 
1990 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
65 Courses - All Media - All Levels 
Featuring: Madelyn van der Hoogt 
Diane Varney Lee Bale 
1-800-753-2723 or 412-438-2811 
or write: TCC, P.O. Box 2141-T, 
Ne Uniontown, PA 15401. 








ADVENTURES IN Techniques 
v of Code 
TEXTILES! «4 Rococo Drafting 
¥ ¥ Adventure The lively 
Hand- Hand- Discovering art of 
barns ar the Art of personal 
| Spinning Spinning Belgian weaving 
Cotton Flax Bobbin Lace _— drafts 
$7.95 $8.95 $12.95 $16.50 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING | | 
P.O. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 85011 AIS 
Shipping charges can be billed. == 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY'S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
{313} 453-4339 








Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 
more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable). 






S « : 
Dept. T The Magic Needle 
P.O. Box 144 
L. Biddeford, ME 04005 


mc i ee ee ee ee 


The New England School of NeedleArt 


now at 
The Antrim Inn 
Antrim, New Hampshire 


Year Round 
Week Long Classes 
Residential and Day Students 
Visiting Faculty 


Write for the 1990 Class Schedule 


Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of NeedleArt 
P.O. Box 7452-T, Wilton, CT 06897 


Good Wood | 
Loom 


Great for Kids! 
Great for Samples! | 


Our unique heddle combines the benefit of 2 harnesses 
with the simplicity of a rigid frame loom! it really works! 
Warping and weaving are so easy. No experience is 
needed. Beautifully crafted in native hardwood & finish- 
ed with non-toxic Livos oil. 15”’ x 8”. includes heddle- 
beater, frame, 2 shuttles, 2 spacing sticks (all hard- 
wood), instructions & yarn to get started. {f not delighted, 
return for a full refund. $39.99 ppd. (in VT add $17.60 
tax.) Please enclose check with order to: 


Good Wood 
RR 2, Box 447A 
Bethel, VT 05032 





Dealer inquiries invited. 


KRUH 
KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


Your complete source 
for machine knitting needs 
all under one. cover! 


To receive our 137 page 


1990 cat ue 
send $3.00 to: KRUH KNITS 
P.O. Box 1587T Avon, CT 06001 





HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for 
swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 3 yard 
order. Fabric is priced below regulor retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for 
your garment with each order, OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 434, North Monchester, 
IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantial sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first 


$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 435, North Manchester, IN 46962 
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Marketplace 


PAPOOSEE 


a children’s sweater kit company 


a 
wa 


Send $7.00 for Catalog 
P.O, BOX 4052 — TIMONIUM, MD 21093 





Australian Needlepoint 


+t aT EVN TN SRST fe wd 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED? *. ey 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN 8," 
CANVASES. CATALOG, $2.00 | 


refundable 


Ouran Industries 
P.O. Box 24102 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 





Lundgren Rya, Inc. 


2, RYA RUG YARN 


D 100% virgin wool, 2-ply, 
- (ss New Zealand fleece, spun and 
Nght dyed domestically, moth- 
proofed. Now available in 91 
colors — good for weavers and 
knitters too. Yarn sample card 
wy — $3.50 (refundable with first 
order). Rya rug kits and 
custom designing available. 

For additional information: 


88 Old Right Road 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(508) 356-1314 


8 
AY 





It's the Quilfer's Wishbook!™ -_-- 


FREE Seite, 


112 Chock full of all the quilting i 
goodies you could wish for! 






100's of quilting books, patterns, 
il notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap : 
i bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and | 
more! Send for your catalog today! 
I _] Free. Send name & address. We'll send your i 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


—! Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
i your catalog to you by First Class mail! i 


I sendto: Keepsake Quilting. 
i RS Dept. TMC 16, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 
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Tr TR bl) Oh LW a 
DESIGNING AND DRESSMARKING 
by Grace Auditore 


FOR BEGINNER, PROFESSIONAL 
STUDENTS, INSTRUCTOR AND 
BUSINESSPERSON ... 


Send $2.00 for Catalog describing 
these books and more. 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN JF. 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 











BAUBLES—BANGLES— Bem 


BUGLE BEADS 
ROCAILLE BEADS 
BEADED FRINGE 
FACETED CRYSTAL DROPS 
PEARLS, PEARL DROPS 
SEW-ON GLASS JEWELS 
COSTUME COINS 
RHINESTONES 
RHINESTONE BANDING 
SEQUINS 

PAILLETTES 

BEADED AND 
SEQUINED APPLIQUES 


JEHLOR FANTASY FABRICS 
730 ANDOVER PARK WEST 
SEATTLE WA, 98188 
PHONE (206) 575-8250 


Ys y ah sel ker ti \helcs 
REFUNDABLE ON FIRST ORDER 


Wa Ar 


-_ Flisabeths 


Your mail order source for Zweigart’s® 

full line of quality aidas, evenweaves, 

damasks, afghans, pillows, towels and 
canvases at reasonable prices. 





Send SASE for free price list. 
P.O. Box 1567 


CLIN CLI N98 ALR Me TE 


Reoff & Cane 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
nn and Easy! 
ry if — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS BASKET KIT 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 


A Grace Kabel Basket 





CHERYL KOLANDER'S 


AURORA SILK 


SILK— ALL FORMS 


NATURALLY DYED— 
S806 N, VANCOUVER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OR 97217 
503-286-4149 





-T, Tehachapi, CA 93581-1567 9 





1st QUALITY FABRICS 


interlocks, Fleece, Ribs, Prints, Stripes, 
6 Sizes of Collars, and Other Notions. 
For a complete brochure/swatches, send 
$2.00 + LSASE w/2 stamps to: 
Just Rite Fabrics 
RR3 Box 83B Dept. TS Norton, KS 67654 











Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

| e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 


| Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 


Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


Smail Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 





Announcing 


Andean Folk Knitting 


by Cynthia Gravelle Le Count 


Colorful Andean knitted accessories include hats 
leggings, purses. Cultural background, techniques, 
instructions, with many photos and illustrations. 
The first documentation of Andean Knitting. 
$24.95 plus $3.00 postage 
Catalog $1.00 


DOS TEJEDORAS 
757 Raymond Avenue, #300E-T, St. Paul, MN 55114 
612-646-7445 VISA/MC 





New Catalog $2 


Sewing - Needlework 
Craft Projects 


SEASONS Dept. T 
2217 Los Altos Avenue 
Clovis CA 93612 


GREAT DEALS! 


Schacht ® Giimakra * Norwood © Ashford « Louet 
Hartisvillk Designs ¢ Clemes & Clemes * Gaywool Dyes 
Bond Knitting Machines * AVL Baby Dobby 


Vreaing. Spinning, Kaiti ¢ Supplies. Addai Order insti fe 
No Safes fun VEG. Ved. Piscoves 
4Il N. Rodney - Helena: MT 59601 - 406/443-3359 
Toll-Free 1-800-622-3025 





Threads Magazine 












Marketplace 


NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Ps Spinning fibers-$3.00 
Cataloc-$ 1.00 
i Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


th TL THE FIBER STUDIO 

ase 9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
— Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
| ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER | 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 






























WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 
IN U.S. BY: 
HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 


REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
| (712) 286-KNIT 





Columbine 
Corner 


Lace & Needle 
Art Supplies 
Catalog on Request 


11499 E. Evans « Aurora, Colorado 80014 USA 
(303) 745-1387 ¢ FAX: G03) 696-0416 


i] OMT) D 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER 





for 
FELTERS/ SPINNERS /WEAVERS 


FEATURING 
PRIME FELT BATTS 
GRADE FELT BATTS 

COMFORTER BATTING 


NEAWSLE.TTER $ 


COLOR CARD $10 (REFUNDABLE WITH FIRST ORDER) 


RETAIL/WHOLESALE M/C - VISA 
RT 30 BOX 687 (N. RUPERT) 
PAWLET, VT. 05761 
802-325-3645 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 





We sure do. 





FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


August/September 1990 





Coat abet 
[Petit eS 
Faker 


B NEEDLEGLIDER™ 


IMPENETRABLE UGHTWEIGH LIA 








An under the quilt needie guide that really works! The convex 
surface actually makes the needie want to glide With the 
NEEDLEGLIDER’S ridge and your thumb you create a wave 
line in your quilt for your needle io penetrate straight through 
instead of rocking your needle up and down gnang you Quicker 


smaller, and more even stitches. Because if is worn instead of 
held and because the needa can penetrate the fabric from 
either side of the ridge, all strain is eliminated from your hand 
arm and shoulder regardless of your quilting directhon 
The long shaft even gives room for your fingernails 
and best of all—it will not bleed! It is easy to 

use Iollowing our simple instructions | 

# 


HEIRLOOMS 

104 Ashford Ave. O2-R 
Greenville. SC 29609 
803) 232-9482 





BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS4 | 
| The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


» RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


i SS Shipwreck Beads | 
Wo : ees oe 206-868-4061 

' BS cose 5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. * 
Sa ge ae —__Ovmmpia, WA 98502 | 
CRCTE CE TCECECECECEECEECEEE CCS 





beet | 


handspun plant dyed yarns 


of wool . silk . mohair/carded blends for spinners 
send SASE for ordering information 
136 Paseo Norte »- Taos NM 87571 505-758-9631 | 





SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 
















First and stil the finest The Original 
Made in U.S.A since 1940 | a ff 
\ Made in the U.S.A., the y 
| Jiffy Steamer will give STEAMER 
! you years of dependable J-2 $149.00 
» performance. plus $5.00 p/h 
fi J-3 $208.00 


plus $5.00 p/h 


“| For additional information write for brochure 
| e\». Crafts Unlimited 
| 3 A 
—<f = 4986 Warwick 
Es : Memphis, TN 38117 


: _—# 
« ~ a 
@ sy 


Ss ED J-3 (901) 682-2358 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 


COLORFUL COTION KNITS 
| - pure cotton thread - patterns -and more! 
- pure cotton fabrics - 





| of Psend $1.00 for 

: ea re. } First Class 
f= iq es 

Sew Natural 






‘i fabrics by mail 





Dept T1 Route 1, Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 












FUR and LEATHER coat making, 
and more, for EVERYONE. 

Easy, complete step by step videos. 
For details SASE. 





















Creative Videos 
P.O. Box 299 Dept 20 
Greenville J ct, ME 04442 
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Suren ensembles and child 
ren’s fashions in kKits-to-sew 
or readv-mades. Plus 

many crafts. Send $2 for 
our 32-pp color catalog. 


DAISY KINGDOM 
let TM 

pco W Rit Awe 

Pirtigmid, (ry 


i Ay 





KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER 
SWEATERS FROM KITS! 


















The spring/summer 
coliection from 
Canadian designer 
Helen Wilkie is here! 


Brighten your wardrobe 
for the sunny season 
with these unique 
designs - available only 
from the designer! 


Send $4 (refundable) 
for brochure and 
information. 


COUTURIER KNITS BY HELEN 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 2§8-TK5 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R 1J6 

Telephone: (416) 966-5023 


"The natural colours of cotton are now available 
in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres 
have a presence all their own. 
For samples send $3 to: 


NATURAL CoTTon CoLours. INC. | 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 | 
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Marketplace 


leiticelaiast| 
Patterns 
Worthy of Your 


Time and Talent. 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


Write or Call 
(616) 245-9456 
for 
FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587T - Grand Rapids, Mi 49510 


re 
Edwardian 
Blouse 
Sizes 10-20 
$6.50 ppd 


MOHAIR BOUCLE YARN 


We are very pleased to 
introduce our beautiful new 
bulky weight pure mohair 
bouclé yarn"Encantado." 
Available in 10 enchanting 
variegated colorations. 


Proie ec A 5] 
For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THMB 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 


New Leftover Yarn 
Knitting Books 


1.KNITTING AGAIN WITH LEFTOVER YARN - Learn 
toincorporate leftover yarn amounts into wearables for adults, 
aes Ene RCesisiss” cow" Ha Pig shirt etc. Manycute 
iruge’ Cher Ap © Price $ 7.95 
MORE KNIT ING ‘WITH LEF Tt WER WARN - Over 40 
W patterns - Gifts, kids, home & holiday items. Mostly using a skein 
or less of yarn. Quick, easy, cute new patterns. Price $ 10.95 
3. KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN - 60 origina! patterns using 
leftover yarn in different amounts. Sweaters for babies to adults, cute 
kids things, holiday, gift items. Price § 14.95 


N 


-Postage & Handling. $2.00 for one book, add§ 1.00 for 
each additional book. CA residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
Canadians, U.S. Funds Please. 

CATALOG ofyarns, kits. supplies, send $ 50 





Fraga 
» Malling 


Frugal Knitting Haus, Dept.T, = »— 
P.O. Box 30036, Stockton CA 95213-0036 


* FROM THE NECK UP 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 

MN residents add $1.20 tax. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Foreign orders add $1 postage 

and pay in U.S. funds. 

Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. 

SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS 

= P.O. Box 7480-T 

= wf Minneapolis, MN 55407 
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ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 
_ Icelandic, Merino, 
_ Norwegian, Shetland, 
- Silk & Cotton 
_Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 

AURA 

Box 602-TH 

Derby Line, VT 05830 


OUTDOOR FABRICS 


RS == SS ae 
707 NW 11th -Corvallis, OR 97330- (503) 755-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE | 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


Yugoslavia 
Eastern Europe 
le ]celelere mm ae i") @) | 
India Thailand 
China Indonesia 
GRAFT & FOLKART TOURS 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS, TH-10 


6776 Warboys Road, Byron, NY 14422 
716-548-2667 


YARN C0. 


8 Church Street e Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 


wh, 


* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Soun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb * 


All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 


22 designs from the Scottish Isles 
$26.50 ppd 


Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wed-Sat 10-5 Sun12-5 


HANDWOVEN THALIKAT 


FABRICS 
Indigo-dved cotton 
$2 FOR SAMPLES 


SEND SASE 4 
MEKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 













/ Sweaters for Men by Alice Starmore ) 
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GH PRODUCTIONS @ 521 East Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville, KY 42164 
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Basket Making Supplhles 


® Quality Basket Supplies at 
Reasonable Prices 
@ White Oak Basket Handles pa Se 
& Splints Made in OurShop 2 
e 100% GUARANTEE —— = 
®@ Suppling the Nation's 
Best Basket Makers 
@® WeShip U.P.S. Daily 


Catalog $1.00 Refundable) ™“ = 


Nantucket Lightship 
Basket Supplies 









| Handmade 
Notc 





hed 
Handles 





MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL : 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


* alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 


Periodic Updates ®* Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


Wa \Wal-)4a aes 
ates AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of weaving 
rugs in your home. Create your own 
serviceable rug designs for pleasure or 
¥| profit. Always a year round market for 
“484 | your rugs in every community. Easy to 
operate floor model loom weaves 36" 
wide, comes already threaded, fully 
equipped...ready to weave. We furnish 
complete i OnMAFOn on looms and al] equipment with offer below. 

Send for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...carpet 
warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and parts 
at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper clips, in 
10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise make and 


width it weaves. OR RUG COMPANY 
Dept. 7013, P.O. Box 917, Lima, OH 45802 








EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 
Mail Order Only 

Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. | 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 
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BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


DISCOUNTED | 
We service the knitter who does not 
need lessons. 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 
Yarn-It-All 
2223 Rebecca Dr. 
Hatfield, PA 19440 
A (215) 822-2989 
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Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





Stunning handloomed ikat fabrics from 
Mayan weavers. Machine washable 
100% cotton. As low as $5.99/yard! 
For generous swatch selection & info, 
send $3.50 (applicable to first order). 


-Custom fabric design service available. 
~Ask about our brochure of fine handicrafts. 


GLOBAL, 1101 sw washington #140-TH 
VILLAGE, — Portiana, oF 97205-2313 
I MPORTS WHOLESALE iINC1AMES WELCOME 





liow to Buy a Knitting 
Machine 


iE Tam i melv Mm Orie: lleemcliremell) Que melliiel:s 

» 14 illustrated pages showing how all 
knitting machines work 

) examples Of all major knitting techniques 

» descnptions and prices of PASSAP and 
KNITKING (Brother) mactunes and 
accessories 
Feature Companson Chart 

» CONE COLLECTION yarn descnptions 


Ore lislemliemsili UtMelllei:me Mme lmelels 


Mee Wit iaetatemaatsceitiace 


6350 W 37th St - 317/290-1500 
na AP ei CaS | do224 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


SPRING CREER FARM 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 
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‘Guatemala! \: 











- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE «@ RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 


Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
| 5694 Garwood St. 
| Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 


Promenade s 
7 © Beadwork Supplies E BEAD 
* Bead Embroidery Kits SHOP 

* Instruction Books 

' ‘ Instruction Booklets 

| “ep "Beaded Earrings" 
| ) * "Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork” 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 « (303)440-4807 











\¥ 
\ Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
| | \ }\ \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
\ \\ Hailed by experts as the most important 

| \ \ sewing invention in decades! 


jc | ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 
_™ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
ee Dept. T-15, Vails Gate, NY 12584 


Handweaving With Rebut t Robuta 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
Jrelated assignments to advance you 
Istep by step, at your own pace, 
start to finish. For details, 

SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. 
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HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER 
| MODEL 500-1 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 

















AVERS’ STORE 


11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


SAVE % . 50%:! 


. see DRAPERIES 
® 100% COTTON 
@® GUARANTEED 7 YEARS 
AGAINST SUN-ROT 
@® WASHABLE, NO-IRON 
SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 
* fabrics. Elegant yet durable, custom-made 
draperies with pinch pleats or Our BpPace-b4aving 


FAN PLEAT system available NOWHERE else! 


Qur exclusive heavy textured, non-allergenic fabrics are 


ideal for WALL-COVERINGS, UPHOLSTERY, TABLE-CLOTHS 
BEDSPREADS, CLOTHING, any DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS! 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T90 
PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 





The DESERT SOUTHWEST is more than a place...it is a culture 
Our patterns and accessory kits for soft sculpture 

create colorful and contemporary images 

of this native land 


| the Siorytellerfamily — grandmother, grandfather & babies 
Fetish beat pillows — setof 3 
Desert Criters — setof5 
Kachina Bolis — new this fall 
‘ Moonglow .. Hopimaiden of the desert night 
Nightwatcher ... guardian night spirit 
one Tecolote ... the great horned owl 
BUFFALO PONIES — newthisspring 
the stick horse; favorite of all ages 
Comanche 
Chief Joseph 
Crazy Horse 
All patterns $6.50 retail, Color brochure 50¢, free with first order. 
Order direct or ask your locai fabric/craft/quilt shop. 


alt in one pattern | 


w z). Ine Dept IDS 
ve bd . ' fhe Storytellers 
2 Ok by Bed PO Box 958 
F, jylbli. Ti Fort Collins CO 80522 
WO i phone (303) 226-4740 





FREE 


Sew & Save 
Catalog 


| 

I 

| 

| Sew luxury comforters, down ‘ 
| robes, warm coats, jacketsand 
! baby wear...and save 30-50%. ; 
_ NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog 

| has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 

| for your whole family . . . even 

| beginners get professional re- 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


sults! j . 
fasting hits 


Dept TH8O, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ® Top Quality « Prompt 


S.A.S.E. & 25¢ For Catalog * Samples $4.00 
mkt Ozark Basketry Supply 


Lice, P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


PeSeces, 
SESS retail 501-665-2281 whoesaie 
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and gift Uens. For a FREE Color Catalog, write: 
_ Mari 1 lat ala eae T- Box 590-MCLL, ID 83638 


—-—™ 









_ SHOP BY MAIL ¢¢ ¢ NO MINIMUM 


BRAZILIAN EMBROIDERY 
BATTENBERG LACE B 


SUPPLIES « KITS » BOOKS 







Mini Brazilian Kit & 
Catalog...$2.00 


CRAFTS BY DONNA 
Box 1456T, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 
BOBBIN LACE $33.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 | CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $10.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 

TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $26.50 


BEGGARS' LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 


ps ASIEN 
ANE 
. “TUR 


The ADD! Circular and Jumper 
Knitting needle made for extra 
speed and natural feel using 
nicke! plated brass. The cord 

is extra soft and will not 

snag. Professional knitters 

love it. Comes in lengths 

of 16% 20% 24% 32” 40" 47" 


skacel 
collection 


224 S.W. 12th St, Renton, WA 98055 PH/FAX: 206-255-3411 


BOOKS FOR KNITTERS, WEAVERS, 
ETHNIC TEXTILE LOVERS 
DOS TEJEDORAS 
FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


757 Raymond Avenue, #300E-T 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55114 


CATALOG $1.00 
VISA/MC 612-646-7445 





nies notecards, oat tags, calligrghy Y | 









Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 847-1519 










Complete design portfolio $4.00 
.- Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 


BEADED EARRINGS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 

® tnstructions for 10 styles of 
beaded earrings in each booklet. 
e All earrings pictured in full color. 


BEADED EARRINGS... $4.95 


BEADED EARRINGS - 2 


Advanced Techniques .. $4.95 


Shipping 65¢ per booklet 
SHERWOOD DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 

















Personalized 
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as Woven Labels 4 
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800K 4 1/4” wile w/crey 2365/8" White w/Blue & Gold 
841K 7/8" White w/Grey 600D ¢ 1/4” White w/Blue & Gold 


Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch" for your handiwork. 
Other styles pius size and care labels available. No C.0.D.’s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 

42 for $3.25 « 20 for $5.00 « 40 for $7.00 

400 for $14.00 « 250 for $24.00 « 500 for$37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style. Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 > Dept. T + Portland, OR 97230 
























Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From U.S. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 

Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


CadSTOM QUILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 


Bear's Paw Sample for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts * Books « Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS COAT cy 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5: 30 (603) 924-6683 


THE 
LACE MAKER 
LACE & NEEDLELART 
, Catalog $3.00 
, Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


23732-G Bothell Hwy. SE 
Bothell, WA 9802 1 
206-486-0940 















“PASSAP OWNERS 


Mercer Plating Attachment-fits all 
models-allows 2 yarns to be knitted 
together-i.e. produce two tone effects, 
firmer knits, wool & acrylic to avoid irrita- 
tion, etc. Only $55.00 + $2.50S& tH from 
Para Tech. 35 Argonaut, Aliso Viejo, CA 
7 92656. Deas eT invited. 





’ BOOKS auuring ON ra 


, Featuring Every Quilting Book : 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 
fast, friendly service y 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST *& , 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
708-896-7331 
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SEA bad 
WOOL 





Order your wool yarn 
needs from one complete 
source and save. Choose 


YARNS 
from softcoloredclothing 


4 yarn, rug yarn, boucles, 


wool loop, fines; 2 ply, 4 ply, 6 ply. Large color 


% selection. 
pis Send $2.00 for color yarn swatch card and 


% price sheet. Refunded on your first order. 
NO POSTAGE OR HANDLING CHARGES 


NO DOLLAR MINIMUM 
4 P.O. Box 917, Lima, OH 45802 


THE ORIENTAL RUG CO. 
Dept 7012 
Phone (419) 225-6731 


- « 
= 
F, 
as 
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Discount Yarns 

Tools and Accessories 

Send $2.00 for Samples 
{refundable with purchase) 

CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 
WEAVER*SWAREROUSE 

1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 

505-884-6044 e@ 1-800-345-9276 


POR IRR MR PRLPR PRR LS 





Yarns for Less 


Save up to 25% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns - Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland and Tweed, 3 weights 
of Browns' Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 


Call or write for a sample packet: 
$9.50 postpaid 


the Weaving and Knitting Shop, Inc. 
1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) 

MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 
SLES TETITT 











tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 


4 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 


| volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, PO. 


Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 
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Your silk yarn merchant 
presents ORIENTAL LUX- 
URY hand-dyed in *'57" 
contemporary 
colours, 





AAG 


Sarnples & Price List $4.00 | 
Catalogue containing full line 
of products $4.00 
725 Caledonia Ave. 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8T 1E4 
(604) 383-1661 


SHOR) 


— Beadworks 


bead shopping experience. 


More than 2000 types 
of beads and findings gathered worldwide. 








Visit our shop or send 
for 48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 







HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The G@ning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





202-686-KNIT 
4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20006 
Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


Snowflake Designs Needlework Shop 
4 The Needlework Store that comes to your Door 
Catalog Subscription $3.50 


Hanepalties Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 


canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross ) 


Stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North island + Rowan kits. 


And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 
114 N. San Francisco St. 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 


602-779-2676 


Visa + Master Card 








NEW ENGLAND” S NEW 
OLD-FASHIONED YARN 


Send $2 for color card 
and yarn sample 


PON TIVO S O70 IN 


100% WireinWwool 


m8 P.O. Box 522 Norwich, Conn. 06360R% 





- py IKNIT!. 
, The Puffin Hat 


es 
+.) Well written instructions for brimmed 
6 
6 









wee , i 
: a : Mp wool hats with 6 band designs - 
= ~~“) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 


a booklet, postage included. Write: 
o sil S. Grubbs, 17 Dana St., W. Lebanon, NH 03784 
a» £5 


Fine fibers from Texas and other mice places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 

WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILK*ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 


Carden dead 


Importers & Wholesaler 
of Semi-Precious Stone Beads 
Beads * Bugles ¢ Crystals « Antique Beads 
Trade Beads * Books ¢ Findings 
Reliable Mail Order Service 
Send $2 for catalog to: 
P.O. Box 1535, Redway, CA 95560 
707-943-3829 FAX 707-943-3665 
1-800-BEAD-LUV (Orders only outside CA.) 


1/2 mile south of Phillipsville on beautiful Avenue of the Giants, 
So. Humboldt County, Ca. 








The bead store that's out of your way - but worth the drive 


Knitters Tote Bag 


Designed for Knitters by a Knitter 
By Dorothy Turk 


This durable tote is made of handpainted 
100% cotton canvas with various inside 
pockets for needles, books and smaller 
items. Your choice of leather or black 
cotton webbing shoulder straps. A 
stylish tote for all your knitting needs. 












13" x 2" 4 5” _| 
| Leather Handle Tote .. $44.00 £0 
| Black WebbingTote . . . $38.00 











Please include $4.00 for postage and 
handling CA Res. add 614% 
Send check or MO to: 

Dorothy Turk 

1546 San Miguel 

Santa Barbara, CA 93109 
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 Colori in »Depth 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 
















Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, buttonsamples- $10.00 







s Spring 





Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 


Materials for 18th century ONecdiewona 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, | 


chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wcol Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 





SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for into. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 





Now your favorite yarn store 
is just around the corner. 


OLD, 


1-800-869-9012 
Call for our catalog. 


YARNS &BONDS 


297 - 7TH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN. NY 11215 
(718) 499-9168 
(800) 869-9012 





BRITISH WOOL YARN 
Our superb quality designer 
merino lambswool from 
England is now available 

in both 2/7's and 2/16's 
weights in 43 exquisite 
fashion colors. 





Pei ee Rs) 
For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 


155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THDM 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 
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Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scaryes. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 





Save money, time and frustration with - 


The Sourceletters<2 


Dozens of wholesale and retail sources for 
needlework, sewing and craft enthusiasts. 
Three quarterly newsletters featuring ... 
Mh apes eed reviews of mail order sources 
*Up-to-date details on catalogs, 

pb and price information 
*Money back guarantee 
FREE personalized source finding service 

source index, and more! 

You won't find the SourceLetters at any store 


or news stand. Don't miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 


$15 per year, sample issue $4 
* Specify Stitchery, Sewing or Craft edition* 


SourceLetter, Dept 


7509 7th Place SW, Sealtle WA 98106 
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AMISH SLAT BONNET PATTERN SP 
INCLUDES CHILD § WOMANS SIZES Dp 











$3.50 POSTPAID 
é — PATTERNS p 
DF Pe ILLUS. CATALOG SENDS) REFUNDED 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
CLOTHING 
OF-A 


acini! ay ith ORPER 
5030 R145 HH, 
& WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 
WITHORDER 
Wy AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 
an? AMISH DOLE PATTERNS 
PAT TE RN:COM pools 
CLASSIC 
BYGONE 
ERA 
1900-194 























Fabrile Studio & Fiber Center 


Navajo & SW Textile Seminar at Ghost Ranch | 
June 8,9,10, 1990 


Natural Dyes, Dye & Spinning Books, 


Hand Dyed Yarns in New Mexico's 
Landscape Colors 
Send SASE for information. 
P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 














| Out-of- sprint Books related to Eber Arts ||| 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. Wi | 


| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 
ii Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV 26149 





_ shannock 
be orion 
Looms _ 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 





Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


TEACHER DIRECTORIES 


Up-to-date listings of fiber and fabric 
craft teachers and lecturers, all regions. 
Send for Directory Order Form. 


SASE to the Textile Detective 
PO Box 422, Andover MA 01810 


vEmee 1Of Machine Knitters 


: “STOP STRUGGLING 
“EA START KNITTING 
A 2a / Correspondence 
rlp J Course--12 Lessons 
with 12 Videos $95 
Guaranteed to make you 
a successful machine knitter! 


Video Rental Club--best Videos 


all machines--beginner to advanced 


Send SASE for /FREE| catalog 


MARLENE'S Videos & Books 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, 
Englewood, NJ 07631 (201) 569-8772 





Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


e Hawaiian Islands - March 1991 
Join us for teaching by Shay Pendray, 
Japanese Embroidery, Helen Bates, Bead- 
ing, and Virginia Avery, Quilting, and more. 
Meet with artists of the islands. 

For details, 

write or call 
Rachel Skolkin at: 
212-570-4081 or 
800-628-6088 








CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 
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‘Ver sa god... | 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 
primitive woois, yarns, 100/5, books. accessories 


Catalogue $1 ~ Natural White Silk 
3 : SAMPLES FLEECE& AOVINGS$ 4, TAPESTRY YARNS $3 


KNITTING & WEAVING YARNS $5 Top Qual I ty 


NORSK FJORD FI8ER * - Satisfaction Guaranteed 
P.O. BOX271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 
introductory 3 Scarf Assortment...$12.95 


(CA Residents Pis Add $0.79 Sales Tax) 
- QUALIN 


- Limit Two Per Address - 
QUALIN 
P. OQ. Box 31145-T San Francisco, CA 94131 (415) 647-1329 

Fibers 
Anny Blatt feathered 


yarns and 
lrish fleck yarns 





A 


SILK SCARF BLANKS _ 
FOR PAINTING / DYEING 

















unique yarns SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 


BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, swam scott, MA 01907 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
P.O. Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 









- mel OO 
“the romance if ne p ast” 
im Cet! Ag to chetis shi Now i 
oF 
NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN pattern br ochure $1 
Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural coiors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 


} At lence 6 tO rrtyt ater tL) | 


rl Box 47 lo Ty \ 
_ q fat fet 22 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available gostsron NH 23085 | 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 








Black Sheep Knitting 
101 N. West Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 


The Country 
Craftsman 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 


Dept. A Inox sag esas sien ae catalog. 
Post Office | 7 @ discount on orders over S100. _ 4 
ee THE NEW ENGLAND YARN 

MA 01460 CHARITY HILL FARM 


100% wool grown and 


508/486-4053 


Manufagturer spun in New England 
Spink Wheel Send S.AE Great colors, great Southwest 
large envelope folate a ixele iile)ate] R\—1e](-]aze (9/0 als 


with 45¢ post. 
| for free brochure. 


Rowan Designer 


Available in kits or open stock 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVIS. «« 














Knitting Kits P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Kaffe Fassett Uxbridge, MA 01569 
Annabel Fox, ($17) 278-7733 
Sasha Kagan, a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 


and others. 


Threads Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make our subcriber list avail- 
able to companies whose products we think 
may be of interest to you. If you prefer not to 
receive the mail, just send your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to the address below. We'll 
take care of the rest. 
Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 5506, 63 South Main St. 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 












Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 





THE GOSSAMER WEB 
4 Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
rs 700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 
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Classified — 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, 
minimum ad 15 words. Payment must 
accompany order. Send to Threads, Ad- 
vertising Dept., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the October/No- 
vember issue is July 10. 


MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for hundreds of 
patterns, notions, fabrics and more. Call 
for free brochure. (800) 344-2199. 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! 
High fashion and regular colours! Crepes, 
Charmeuses, Dupions, Noils, Jacquards, ete., 
etc. Write Angus International™, 6 Fok Loh 
Tsun Rd., Kowloon City, HONG KONG for 
FREE SWATCHES, or call 011-852-7182748, 
FAX 011-852-7184565 anytime. Personal 
callers welcome! 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make vour own inex- 
pensive dress form, any size, shape. Easy, il- 
lustrated directions, $8.95. Sewing, 121 5th 
St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


AUSTRIAN CRYSTAL RHINESTONES & 
TRIM- Spectacular Austrian cut crystal 
rhinestones, pearls, studs adhere perma- 
nently to any fabric without studs or sew- 
ing. Samples, color charts, instructions 
and catalog $6 - refunded with order. Cre- 
ative Crystal Company, 27 Vineyard Rd, 
Burlington, CT 06013. 


Opening for independent representatives. 
Schaffhauser/Schoeller yarns. Printed table 
linen, Addi turbo needles. Skacel (206) 255- 
3411. 


BIBS— Patterns, kits, completed. SASE, $1, 
refundable. Arnele’s, Dept. BBT, P.O. Box 
218SVS, Binghamton, NY 13903. 


NEW DESIGN AID FOR INNOVATIVE KNIT- 
TING. Send for free details: Mavis Walker, 3 
Gale Dr., Lightwater, Surrey, ENGLAND 
GU18 5TX. 


BRAZILIAN EMBROIDERY Supplies; Cata- 
log LSASE; Rose Kit $6.25; Colour Cachet, 
5106 S.W. Scholls Ferry #C208, Portland, 
OR 97225. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE YOUR 
SMALL BUSINESS. Grants/loans to 
$500,000. Free recorded message: (707) 
449-8600. (LB9) 


BLUEPRINT SENSITIZED FABRICS. Ready to 
print, no chemicals to mix, no darkroom 
needed. Send LSASE: Blueprints, 1504 No. 7 
Industrial Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 


HANDSPUN ANGORA YARN. One ounce— 
78 yds, $8.50 white, $9.50 dyed. Shipping 
included. Fiber, $3.75 ounce. Quantity dis- 
counts. Samples, $2. SASE. Lieber Designs, 
935T Rodeo Queen, Fallbrook, CA 92028. 


THIMBLES FROM AROUND THE WORLD. 
Send $2, for catalog. $5. off first order over 
$25. Collectable Treasures, Box 279, Lam- 
beth, Ontario, Canada NOL 1S0. 


Dye brilliant permanent colors with Pro- 
cion fiber reactive dyes. Info: $1. FabDecT, 
P.O. Box 3811, San Angelo, TX 76902. 


Classified: 


FULL-GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, 
craft patterns. Free catalog. Columbia Gar- 
ment Co., P.O. Box 349, Columbia, PA 17512. 


COLLECTORS ITEMS. UNUSUAL KNIT- 
TING/NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES/BOOKS. 
Catalog $1. and LSASE (45¢). Studio 385, 
Box 021177T, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


ATTENTION: EASY WORK EXCELLENT PAY! 
Assemble products at home. Details. (602) 
338-885 ext W-15408. 


BABY CLOTHES - Delighful designs, natural 
fibers, machine washable. Complete kits to 
knit. Catalogue with samples: $2. Oat Cou- 
ture, Box 799, Dept. FIL, Talent, OR 97540. 


Beads every description, amazing embellish- 
ments. European silk coursages, beaded ap- 
pliques. Freeds, 415 Central, N.W., Albuquer- 
que, NM 87103. 


100% PURE, CLEANED BEESWAX CYLIN- 
DERS for batik, Easter eggs or quilting 
threads. Call for free craftwax price list 1-800- 
BUY-ROOT. 


DISCOVER HAWAIIAN QUILTING! Patterns, 
pillow kits, books, newsletter. Catalog, $3. to: 
EA HAWATIL, 733 Bishop St., Honolulu, HI 
170-114-TM. 


GRAHAM HORSTMAN GALLERY accepting 
entries for “Clay Containers and Woven Wall- 


For Your Back Issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each 
case holds at least six issues of Threads (a year’s 
worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 
for 6).Add $1.00 per case for postage and 
handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (USS. 
funds only). PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
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 SLIPCASES 


Send your order 

and payment to the 
address below, or 
call toll-free, 
1-800-972-5858, 

and use your credit 
card (minimum $15). 


pieces” exhibition. Deadline: October 19, 
1990. $18 entry fee. Write or call for pro- 
spectus. 114 W. Congress, Denton, TX 
76201 or (817) 382-6558. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. 
Send for free catalog. Optional Extras, 150A 
Church St., Dept. 103, Burlington, VT 
05401 (802) 658-0013. 


HALF PRICE - Back Issues. Pingouin and 
Phildar Knitting Patterns. For list send 
SASE to: Margaret Francis, Route 5, Box 
1179, Conroe, TX 77304. 


USED ELECTRONIC KNITTING MACHINE: 
$865 postpaid. Spinning, weaving, knitting 
supplies: catalog $2. Woolery, RD 1, Genoa, 
NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


BATIK BAZAAR! Choose from our great se- 
lection of handcrafted fabrics. For samples, 
send $4 to One World Fabrics, Box 4755, 
Dept. T., Key West, FL 33041. 


VIDEO (Textiles are our speciality). FREE VID- 
EO CATALOG-SO titles, how-to workshops, 
plus documentary & inspirational titles on: 
Fabric Painting, Bobbinlace, Weaving, Spin- 
ning, Card Weaving, Stenciling, Quilted Paint- 
ing, Applique, Knitting, Rug Making, Tapes- 
try, Tatting, Basketry, Needlelace, etc. We 
make learning fun, easy & successful. VIC- 














The DROP SPINDLE 





\. Space Dyed & Natural 


PHONE: 508 676-3838 





TORIAN VIDEO PRODUCTIONS. 1304 Scott 
Street, Petaluuna, CA 94954 (800) 289-9276. 


SPARE TIME INCOME! Hottest new oppor- 
tunities in home assembly; electronics, 
crafts, others. No experience. Open 24 
hours. Call (318) 828-4989 ext. H 1759. 
Incl. Sundays. 


STUDY TOUR OF THAILAND'S TEXTILES 
AND HILLTRIBES including silks, cotton, 
ikat, indigo. February 1991, Sth vear all 
new and exciting arrangements. Box 1, 
Penland, NC 28765. 


ATTENTION TEXTILE ARTISTS original 
hand painted fabrics needed for textile 
studio. Please call (901) 725-0587. 


COMPUTER GOT YOU BUFFALOED 
BUNKY? Computer Textile Exchange, a 
quarterly newsletter, $24/yr. Box 1065, 
Lafayette, CA 94549. Sample, $3. 


HOW TO MARKET YOUR ARTS AND 
CRAFTS ON A SHOESTRING BUDGET! No 
nonsense guide from people who’ve been 
through it. Two 60 minute audio cassettes 
accompanied by customized workshop 
manual. Send $29.95 (plus $2 shipping) to: 
Classic Seminars, P.O. Box 19058-T, Cincin- 
nati, OH 45219. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Visa/MC accepted. 


417 E. Central | 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns___— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 
Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 


Individuals send SASF for list iy 


stores carrying Pri 1p 


opindle yarns 






DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
x Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 





a +++ 44+ + 4 
Jesse Jones Industries ; PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
Dept. THD oe eee a ee ae Vit. 
. * Liquid Reactive Dyes 
499 E. Erie Ave, 3 Ss ; q y ig” a 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. oe co" BR RO—— = — Pras Ce 
ee 
“ hemical6Dye 71" 
Ps Dept. T 
¢ P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 LTC. THE Professional 


Supplier 
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CUSTOM MADE 


LABELS 
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The impossible takes 
just a little bit longer 
by Geraldine Levy 


Saris may be splendid, but as far as ’!'m 
concerned nothing has the style, elegance, 
and versatility of the Indian ensemble 
that Westerners call a “Punjabi suit.” A 
slim knee-length tunic, kameez, and 
tapered, cuffed trousers, salwar, comprise 
the woman’s set, logically called the 
salwar-kameez. 

On a recent trip to India, I was 
determined not to return home without my 
Punjabi suit. After locating my dream 
fabric— a hefty handwoven cotton tkhat—in 
Hyderabad ata total cost of just 272 
rupees ($18), I was ready for a tailor. 

And now, on a hot, dusty afternoon 
in Bangalore—-where Indian 
acquaintances assure me “the best 
tailors in India can be found”_I stand ina 
7- by 1O-ft. tailor shop where a self- 
appointed guide speaks in Kannada to a 
tiny, toothless man seated on the floor. 
Le petit tailleur looks up at me and, 
agitated, asks what I want. The svelte 
vision of myself clad in an Indian 
garment suddenly seems outlandish, 
and I answer timidly that I’d like to have 
a Punjabi suit made. 

“Salwar-kameez,” offers my guide. Le 
petit tailleur shouts, points to my paper 
parcel. I show him my green tkat; he’s 
unenthusiastic. How much do I have? 
Three meters. Now he’s really agitated: 

It takes at least four meters and, besides, 
“You tourists are big.” (I’m 5 ft. 7 in.) 

He launches into an attack on cloth 
sellers: “They always sell the people not 
enough and then I get blamed!” He keeps 
repeating this lament as well as 

implying that I’ve been cheated. I explain 
that if the merchants were out to cheat 
me they would have sold me more, rather 
than less. But it’s not logic that’s 

sought: My appearing here with this 
parcel creates frustration. There’s an 
unreality to the little scene, and now 

I’m dejected as I consider making lots 

of pillows. 

The tone shifts as le petit tailleur asks 
when I’m leaving Bangalore. “Iomorrow.” 
Too bad—it takes three days to make the 
suit! “Oh! Then you can make it with three 
meters?” “No, vou need four’—and he 
stands and starts to measure me. 

_ Now [’m totally confused and look to 
my voung guide for some explanation; he 
offers nothing. I ask le petit tailleur if 
he can sew for me after all. No answer. 
May I see some of the work they do in 
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the shop? He says something to another 
tailor who tosses over a garment he’s 
sewing. The synthetic print tunic is finely 
tailored. So, once again, can they make 
my outfit? “No, it takes three days!” “Well, 
if I have three days...” and, mentally 
rearranging my itinerary, “then can you 
make it?” “No, I need four meters, at 
least!” As I leave, he says that if I come 
back he really needs “a week.” 

A restorative stroll down a little gali 
takes me onto a street packed with fabric 





shops and soon ['m browsing in a 
pleasant emporium where, it turns out, 
tailoring’s done and they can make my 
dream suit with my fabric for just 65 
rupees ($4.50) by 8:30 this evening! 
But I have only three meters! “No 
problem!” In a fit of semi-frenzy, I 
choose fabrics for vet another outfit, a 
striking hand-painted and marbelized 
orange rayon with occasional gold and 
silver brushstrokes and natural khadi 
(Gandhi’s cloth, a nubby handweave of 
cotton and raw silk). The cost for all 
this: fabrics $21, sewing $5. 

“Something simple, very simple,” I 
instruct the young woman who measures 
me quickly and expertly and nods with 
understanding although she seems to be 
planning something elaborate. When 
P’m shown a selection of gaudy buttons, I 
stress that I want simple, pared-down 
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outfits and that the buttons should be as 
unremarkable as those on a man’s 

shirt. Again she nods, but does she really 
understand? [f at first ’'m euphoric 
about finding a tailor who can do what I 
need, quickly, by now ['m not so sure 
about the whole thing. But the Indian 
attitude of “going with the flow” has 
evidently penetrated my Western 
conditioning. When I leave the shop, 

['m blissful about my serendipity. 

I’m back by 8:20. A young man runs 
downstairs and out of the shop, holding 
what looks like my garments: He’s 
going somewhere to iron them. 

Finally my outfits are ready. Theyre 
stunning and [’m actually shocked by the 
meticulous detailing and finishing and 
the artistic license taken. The shoulders 
of the Mandarin-collared, side-slit 
kameez have been gently gathered at the 
top to enhance the simple look I have 
insisted upon; four pale, unobtrusive 
buttons close the placket on the tkat 
ensemble, while hidden hooks and 
handmade silk evelets fasten the 
dressier orange one. The drawstring 
salwar legs are gathered from a 7-in. 
wide hipband, and zigzag trapunto 
stitching graces the tight cuffs 
(poncha). (I declined zipper closings.) 
Eveiything is topstitched, tunic seams 
are overcast, and the sets have been made 
an inch larger to allow for shrinkage. 
(I’m instructed to “dry clean them the 
first time.”) The owner and help seek 
no praise: What is extraordinary to me is 
apparently the standard here, how 
things are done. I am grateful for the 
superior work, embarrassed, too, by the 
modest prices, and am prepared to tip the 
very voung tailor. “It is not necessary, 
we pay him,” the proprieter tells me. 

The tailor insists on taking me back 
to my hotel on his motorbike, and—my 
sweaty palms gripping the seat as we 
weave in and out of city traffic—delivers 
me to the spiffy entrance (to the 
disdain of the turbaned doormen) where 
we part like old friends. Legs still 
shaking, I bump into the Guest Relations 
lady who oohs and aahs over my 
outfits, spots the labels, and congratulates 
me: “You have found the most elegant 
boutique in town!” [| 


Levy is a writer in New York City. 
Have a humorous story to tell us 
about your adventures in fiber arts? 
Send it to Threads, Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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This Simac’ Iron Will Add The 


Perfect Finish To Your Work | 
2 Rh: 


For those of you who love the crisp 
pleat, the perfectly shaped fold, the 
meticulous cuff - but don’t love the 
work - Simac has the solution: 


The Simac”™ ironing system. We 
created it with features that set it apart 
from ordinary irons, in looks as well as 
results. 

First, there's a separate water 
reservoir. Using ordinary tap water, this 
reservoir allows the pump system to 
produce unprecedented amounts of 
Steam. Continuously or in single 
powerful blasts. In a flat position or 
upright for hanging fabrics, the steam 
penetrates the most difficult-to-iron 
cottons, linens, thick wools or delicate 
SIIKS. 

So, let the VaporSimac* iron add the 
perfect finish to your work and enjoy the 
feeling of a job well done. 


Simac" distributed by: 
Lello Appliances Corporation 
455 Murray Hill Parkway 

E. Rutherford, N.J. OTO074 
(201 ) 939-2555 





























To make her Porphyry 
Tapestries, Amanda 
Richardson often starts with a 
watercolor painting which she 
grids for guidance. After 
hand-dyeing 30 to 40 lengths 
of richly textured or light- 
reflective fabrics, such as 
velvets, satins, and brocades, 
to the hues and tones she 
needs to match the image, she 
carefully cuts pieces to shape 
and glues them in layers to a 
backing (photo below). Large 
works, such as the 6 ft. by 12 
ft. “East Anglian Urn” shown 
at left might take Richardson 
two to three months to 
complete. This piece, one of a 
pair commissioned by the 
Carr Company, hangs in the 
Commercial National Bank 
Building in Washington, D.C. 
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